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When you celebrate your Silver Wedding 


© 1946, T. 1. N. Co. 


Today, and all through your life you can 
enjoy the beauty and warmth of gleaming 
silverware ... yours at moderate cost, 
thanks to a “silver wedding” that took 
place many years ago. 


For it was the marriage of a coat of 
pure silver to a Nickel alloy that brought 
handsome, durable, silverware within the 
reach of millions. 


Yes, it’s Nickel silver,an alloy of Nickel, 
Your Unseen Friend, that provides the 
smooth, uniform foundation to which pure 
silver adheres without flaking ... without 
peeling. 


Nickel also adds to the hardness and 
stiffness, to keep your silverware from 
bending or denting. 

And... because Nickel furnishes a cor- 
rosion-resistant base that is ever silvery 
in color...it blends with your silver- 


... Will Your “Unseen Friend” be there? 


plate’s gleaming luster, despite a lifetime 
of polishing and use. 

Thus, again Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. “Unseen,” because it is usually 
combined with other metals to make alloys 
such as Nickel silver, Nickel bronze, stain- 
less steel and Inconel...to add beauty, 
toughness and other special properties. 


In these, and countless other ways... 
from the Nickel in giant power plant tur- 
bines to the Nickel in your electric iron 
...this versatile metal is Your Unseen 
Friend, It’s as much a part of your daily 
life as the home in which you live. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


i. Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 



































FLIGHT-SELL THE COAST 
in 19 hours! 


From the aviation center of the NEW West 





More than 73% of the population of the Eleven Western 
States lives in the three Coast States. 


To flight-sell the key citi¢s that supply these 12,117,484 
better-than-average customers, your itinerary need allow for 
only 19 hours in the air! 


You will fly from thefthird largest civilian airport in the 
Nation — the only all-weather airport in Northern Califor- 
nia, with instrument landing system, the C. A. A. glide system 
and the Navy radar _ control approach system. 

The only airport in’ Northern California with dual runways 
for safe and speedy arrivals and departures — heavy duty 
runways stréssed to handle craft grossing more than 100 tons. 
Flying the Pacific was pioneered from Oakland Airport in 
1927. In World! War II this was world headquarters and key 
Pacific hopoff Base for Naval Transport Service. 

Passenger or ,freight — coastwise, continental or transocean 


— your Metropolitan Oakland factory will enjoy topflight 
air service. / 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


You will derive many other benefits and advantages from basing your 
western operation here. Read about them in our book of facts, figures 
and photographs. If you will tell us your requirements — in strict 
confidence/— we will prepare a special report applied directly to your 
problems Write for free book today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
391 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Oakland 11, California, U. S. A. 
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The NATURAL 
Industrial Center 
of the NEW West 


6701 
ALAMEDA - ALBANY . BERKELEY . EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD . LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY: 
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OUR “push-back” seat at a Broadway review 
or a big front-row lounging chair by the 
family radio more than likely rolled to your 
town, over the road, in a Fruehauf Trailer. 


Kroehler Mfg. Co., the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of upholstered furniture, operating nine 
facteries, ship the major portion of their pro- 
duction by Truck-Trailers. Theatre seats, sofas, 
and lounge chairs all get a cushioned ride in 
these big Fruehauf “rubber-tired shipping cases.”’ 


The Kroehler fleet of 26 Fruehaufs handles the 
bulk of the delivery operation, supplying 3500 
furniture and department stores over the country. 


Big loads are handled with ease by Trailers. 
And, loaded at any one of the Kroehler factories, 
they deliver direct to retail dealers’ receiving 
rooms within a radius of 200 miles of each of 
the company’s plants. 


Company officials state that the furniture 
shipped by Trailers arrives at their dealers in 


| SEATS FOR TONIGHTS PEREORMANG 
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the best possible condition and requires no 
expensive crating. Trailers also give customers 
express service—often overnight—another ad- 
vantage of this modern method of hauling. 


Fruehauf representatives in your community 
will gladly acquaint you with the complete 
Trailer story. It is more than likely that Fruehaufs 
can handle your hauling job better and more 
economically than any other method. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 32 


9 FACTORIES—62 FACTORY SERVICE BRANCHES 


FRUEHAUR 72222 


FORBES 
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WHATS AHEAD 


YOUR LABOR RELATIONS 


Management’s No. 1 job—that, in the 
opinion of many observers, is the place oc- 
cupied by labor relations today. With strife 
and discontent running rampant through all 
too many of the ranks of America’s workers, 
now is the time for management to prime 
itself for an all-out effort to lick the prob- 
lem. 

That’s why we're planning a series of 
pointer-packed, down-to-earth articles de- 
signed to feed management the material it 
needs to answer the host of labor relations 
questions now crying for practical attention. 

To give you some idea as to just how 
constructive and practical these labor rela- 
tions articles are going to be, here are some 
of the problems to be surveyed in succeed- 
ing issues: Employee discipline—ways to 
achieve it, how to enforce disciplinary rules, 
penalties to impose for infractions, etc.; in- 
centives for non-production workers—how to 
select the right plan, who to include, pit- 
falls to avoid; foreman unionization; the 
bonus problem—what the rules are, now that 
stabilization has ebbed. 

These will be important, timely stories for 
every executive. You won’t want to miss a 
single one of them. Watch for the first article 
in this new series—in our next issue. 


CHRYSLER'S KELLER 


Though the automotive industry is still 
limping along in low gear, some of its lead- 
ers, at least, are now able to look at the 
future with more than a modicum of opti- 
mism. In our December 1 issue we'll bring 
you the views of one of these leaders—K. T. 
Keller, of Chrysler. You'll be interested in 
his sage recommendations on how to get the 
industry back to normal. 


DOUBLE TALK? 


Many corporations today are deveting 
more attention than ever to the compiling 
of their annual report to stockholders. Un- 
fortunately, however, most of them are still 
so confusing to the average man, so filled 
with unintelligible terminology and “double- 
talk,” that they defeat their own purpose. 

A forthcoming article on the subject, by 
Don Knowlton, top-flight public relations 
counsel, contains some straight talk to execu- 
tives concerning just what’s wrong with these 
reports, including some constructive sugges- 
tions for their reformation. 


ALSO SCHEDULED 


Other big features slated to appear in our 
next issue include: a “Tomorrow’s LEADERS” 
profile on Robert H. Smith, forceful new 
president of. the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way Co.; “THe Nation Reports”—an on- 
the-spot round-up of the latest trends and 
developments in business throughout the 
country; “OpporTUNITIES IN HOBBY AND 
HanpicraFt SuHops,” an infant enterprise 
that’s sprouted into “big business” in the 
last 10 years—and is still growing by leaps 
and bounds. 














BOXES — BOXES — 
all kinds of Boxes! 


Johnny’s giving Dad a hand with boxes. 
Maybe we can help with yours. 

What do you package? Pianos or pea- 
nuts? Cast iron or cosmetics? 

Whatever it is, Flintkote can meet 
your requirements. Boxes with glamour, 
for shelf and counter appeal. Containers 
that hold their own with rough handlers. 





Special finishes to keep moisture in, or 
out, as required. 

Our specialists are ready, willing and 
able to work with manufacturers requir- 
ing boxes and containers that combine 
appearance and utility with economy; 
also, those who need a new job done... 
from design to finished product. 


Flintkote makes many things 


From set-up boxes to corrugated and 
solid fiber containers... from subway 
flooring to skyscraper roofing... from 
protective coatings for industrial struc- 
tures to a wide line of building 
materials for new construction and 
modernization... Flintkote makes 
better products for use in homes 


canna. | 














and industry throughout the world. 

Our complete research, development 
and manufacturing facilities are always 
at your disposal. THE FLINTKOTE COM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.; 55th and Alameda 
Sts., Los Angeles 54, Calif.; 25 Ade- 
laide St. East, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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The New Deal: R. I. P. 


work is essential for prosperity. 


Politics alone can’t create abundance, 


Cotton isn’t the only vulnerable com. 
modity. Grains, for example. 


Exports, imports will greatly expand. 
To avoid a bust, curb a boom. 
Nobody need envy Truman. 


If only the Kremlin’s acts would square 
with her words! 


Watchful waiting is now in order. 


One helpful strike: the consumers’ 
strike. 


More cars are a’coming. 
Prediction: The UN won't be undone. 
Shipping is entering a boom. 


So John L. Lewis wanted to be F. D. 
R.’s Vice-President. 


How Providence has guarded and 
guided America! 


Don’t go on a spending spree. 


With controls going, building should 


come. 


Britain is concentrating on exports— 
most effectively. 


Another tidal wave of strikes would 
threaten to sink us. 


Workmen would ultimately suffer most. 
The people have voted Right—ringingly: 


Things should now gradually move i 
the right direction. , 


The first action of the 80th Congres 
should be to curb Truman’s outdated, 


arbitrary wartime powers. 


Bounce bureaucrats by the bushel! 
FORBES 


After all, management-labor team. 








READERS SAY 


CORPORATION CONTRIBUTIONS 


Your Aug. 15 issue, under “Fact and 
Comment,” recorded the views from a num- 
ber of persons regarding corporation contri- 
butions. May I add mine? 

[ am chairman of the National Corporation 
Committee of Community Chests of America. 
Consequently, this question of the propriety 
of corporation giving is one in which I am 
very much interested. 

The practice of giving by corporations is 
practically universal. A recent report on 
“Company Policies on Donations” by the 
National Industrial Conference Board shows 
that only one out of 578 manufacturing cor- 
porations co-operating in the study made no 
contribution to philanthropies. 1n 1945, 34% 
of the total amount raised by Community 
Chests of America came from corporate gifts, 
which is further evidence that corporations 
generally accept a responsibility in such 
matters. 

Contributions by business corporations are 
being increasingly recognized by state legis- 
latures as a necessary business expense. . . . 
The Federal Revenue Act permits corpora- 


tions to make contributions up to 5% of|- 


net income with such contributions allowed 
as a deduction from corporate gross income. 

Certain services are necessary in a com- 
munity to make it a desirable place to live 
and to work. In local communities corporate 
support of federated appeals for health, wel- 
fare and recreations is generally considered 
in the interest of stockholders for the reason 
that such a practice makes better communi- 
ties in which to do business and makes for 
better morale among employees.—EDWARD 
L. Ryerson, chairman, Inland Steel Co., 


Chicago, Ill. 


INFORMATIVE READING 


Just completed reading my third issue of 
Forses. When it comes to spending a quar- 
ter for something, I find no greater pleasure 
than in buying a new issue of Fores. I 
can also see a section of my library entitled 
“University of Informative Reading,” a 
wealth of information obtained from ForBEs 


Macazine.—Georce H. Weiner, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


CONDITIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Recently arrived back in this country after 
a number of years’ absence (representing an 
American company) I had the pleasure of 
reading in your Aug. 15 issue your cabled 
news from London, “Will Britain’s Labor 
Government Last?” 


That article is a gross misrepresentation 
of the situation. 

If I were to cable England to the effect 
that you had no representative government 
here, but ruled by pressure groups; that you 
had a President in whom nobody seemed to 
have any confidence; that there was a deep 
and widespread labor unrest; that there was 
lynching in Georgia and rioting in Athens; 
then I would be stating facts. But I would 
not be presenting a true picture of your 
country. So it is of your cable. 

Conditions in Great Britain are inevitably 
critical, and for that reason it is questionable 
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"My VOICEWRITER saves 
hours of time daily 
and prevents errors" 


Says Roy A. HENDRICKSON 
County Attorney 
Kandiyohi County. Minn 


Hours at court—witnesses to interview— peti- 
tions to file—correspondence to handle 


To say nothing of the innumerable details of 
practice which require attention daily— 


No wonder he prizes his VOICEWRITER — 
which never misunderstands a _ statement, 
always stands ready whenever he finds time 
to dictate! 


Whatever your work—if you dictate—the Edison Electronic VOICE- 
WRITER can save you time and effort. It can help you and your secretary 
—as a real “executive team”—get more done, more easily. For proof on 
your own work, phone Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, 
Incorporated, Dept. V-11, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 


EDISON 
Electionic- 
VOICEWRITER 











Product of Ediphone Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West Orange, N. J. 
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of. 40 million poople 


with Santa Clara County at its hub 


It doesn’t take a crystal gazer to predict the West- 
ern Market of the future. With the sharp popu- 
lation growth of the past few years, and the 
present accelerated pace, 40 million consumers 


is not too far distant 


Of major current interest is the opportunity to 
get in on the ground floor of this bonanza mar- 
ket. Choice industrial locations are still available 
in Santa Clara County. And a location here is 
strategically situated at the hub of this vast area 
—at the population center of the Pacific Coast. 


From a production standpoint Santa Clara 
County has the raw materials and facilities to 
out-produce most areas. From a distribution 
standpoint it can outsell and outserve factories 


in less centrally located areas. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


If you’d like to know more about this 
area—and it’s a fascinating story—write 
for “The New Pacific Coast.” 36 pages of 
easily read facts—and free, if you write 
on your business letterhead. 





DEPT. B — SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE * SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Loon 


e population center of the Pacific Coast 








whether any Government would be able to 
survive the immediate post-war period, re. 
gardless of its political views. I agree, there. 
fore, that the present Government may not 
survive after its period of office; nor would 
any other. 

The reasons why the Labor Party was 
elected were quite simple and had nothing 
whatever to do with Service Men as such, 
The Labor Party presented the country with 
a concrete program, including nationalization 
of the Bank of England and of certain key 
industries. On the other hand, however, the 
Conservative Party offered the country noth. 
ing except Churchill himself. The .country 
wisely went for the Party whith had a plan, 
on the assumption, and I thi 
one, that almost any plan is 
plan at all. : 

There is, it is true, local’ ¥ 
for precisely the same reason ‘at you have 
unemployment here. . . . : 

With regard to the payment 8 Government 
relief, the conditions of Social Service are 
little different over there from here; ‘except 
that over there State compensation is not 
paid to strikers. 

With regard to the subsidizing of ay, icul- 
ture, this was introduced by the Nat.ynal 
Government during the war as a meagure 





> 


against starvation and as a means of ~ 


ing the imports of foodstuffs. The La 
Government has already reduced those sub- 
sidies. ... ye 

You cite the nationalizing of the Bank of 
England as almost something sinister, but 
you omit to mention that your equivalent of 
the Bank of England is a Federal Institution 
and anything else would be unthinkable to 
you. Praise, therefore, the Labor Government 
for having carried out a very wise and logi- 
cal step. 

The nationalizing of the coal industry has 
been widely accepted as inevitable, and the 
colliery owners were fairly if not generously 
compensated. .. . 

If that is going to be the general pattern 
for the nationalizing of those key industries, 
for which the Government received a man- 
date from the people, then I do not think 
that your gloomy views are justified. 

Do not misunderstand me. The conditions 
in Great Britain are critical, but they are 
critical not due to any particular Government 
which the country may have, but due to the 
vast upset arising from two successive World 
Wars and to the draining, almost to rock- 
bottom, of the physical resources of the 
country.—E. S. Dean. 


TOPS 


Your financial writers are “tops,” and | 


hope they stay that way.—Henry ScHaAcut, 
Davidson, N. C. 


INSPIRING 


Forses has been an invaluable source of 
information and inspiration to me for sev- 
eral years. Please accept my best wishes 
for a long future for Forses—the magazine 
of business—and for the men and women 
who help make it what it is—truly American. 
—Harowtp D. Wemman, San Diego, Calif. 


REASON 


I do not wonder that your subscription 
list grows! Your magazine gets better each 
issue—Esen Woop, Sandwich, Mass. 
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More new Dodge “‘Job-Rated” trucks are being built 
than ever before. 


More users of trucks are waiting for Dodge “‘Job-Rated”’ 
trucks . . . than ever before. 


Their reason for waiting: Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” trucks 
are engineered and built to fit the job! 


Your “Job-Rated” truck will have the right capacity 
to carry your loads. It will have the right power to 
move your loads. Every unit throughout . . . clutch, 
transmission, axles, springs, brakes and tires . . . will 
be “‘Job-Rated”’ to fit your job. 


It all adds up to: (1) the finest truck performance 
you’ve ever known; (2) maximum economy of 
operation; (8) longer-lasting trucks with famous 
Dodge dependability; (4) better service to your 
customers at lower cost. 
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Worth waiting for 


Worth waiting for? See your Dodge dealer now. You 
may get delivery sooner than you think. 


TRUCKS TO FIT 97% OF HAULING NEEDS 


Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ trucks include panels, pick-ups, 
canopies, stakes, tractors and many chassis and cab 
models (conventional and cab-over-engine design) 
... ranging from light delivery models up to 40,000- 
pound gross weight tractor-trailer units. 


DODGE DIVISION of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS '~foe-Kaleel™ TRUCKS! 


DODGE 4“ TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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How do you feel a steel companys pulse? 


The pulse of a business, telling whether 
it is ailing or healthy, is found in its 
records...in the figures that show its 
costs, sales, and profits 

This is as true for a great steel com- 
pany as it is for a one-man store. In many 
of the country’s foremost businesses, 
modern National Accounting-Bookkeep- 
ing Machines take the vital pulse-figures 
of business with surprising savings in 
money and man-hours. 

The uses for these National accounting 
systems are as broad as accountancy 
itself. For example, one company with 
thousands of salaried employees spread 
through most of the States of the Union, 
set up a centralized system for paying 
all salaried employees using National 
Payroll machines. This not only makes 


possible the speedier and more efficient 
preparation and distribution of its salary 
checks, but also collects and records the 
necessary tax figures. 

Another great concern, which started 
using Nationals for posting customers’ 
accounts in one of its divisions, found the 
system so satisfactory that it has now 
extended its use to all its divisions. 

Such experiences are typical. An ex- 
perienced National representative will be 
glad to show you how your business can 
profit by the right National system. Let 
your own bookkeeping department check 
his recommendations. Then base your 
decision on their advice. There is no 
obligation, of course. The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Offices in principal cities. 


Making business easier for the American businessman 





The National 2000 Payroll Machine 


CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


FORBES 
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In sweeping the Republicans into command once more, even at the risk of confounding 
Washington's confusion by decreeing a Democrat President must "get along" with a hos- 
tile Congress, the foremost result achieved by the U. S. electorate has been to ter- 
minate with decisive finality the phenomenal political era of the New Deal. 





Surface parallels may be drawn between divided controls in Washington in 1947-48 and 
the last post-war political crisis when Wilson had to live out two turbulent years, 
including the 1920-21 "recession," with a GOP Congress. But the differences today 
are aS Striking as the similarities: 4 








Today--U. S. stands together on foreign policy, excepting the Wallace-Pepper 
fringe. . .. Truman, for all his faults, is more tractable--and more practical-- 
than was the enfeebled Wilson. ... Most Dixie Democrats will be disposed to 
adhere cheerfully to the less-leftward position of the GOP. .. . Sharpest 
political controversy on the horizon will be within the Democratic party. 











Most notable by-products of the national landslide into the GOP camp: (1) Sweep of 
pivotal states along the Atlantic seaboard despite failure to take several big-city 
strongholds from the Democrats. ... (2) Thorough repudiation of CIO=-PAC brand of 
politicking and Communistic infiltration, with only 2 exceptions in NYC. 











Here are the key home-front issues for the new Congress to debate and decide in '47: 
{ 

1. Labor reform--How fast Congress moves, and how drastic the bill it passes, 
will depend on the strike temperature early next year. If a new wave of stoppages 
rocks the economy, Congress will enact a tough, veto-inviting measure in a hurry. In 
any event, Wagner Act will be under heavy fire via amendments to impose union respon- 
sibility, restrict secondary boycotts, strengthen mediation machinery, arbitrate 
jurisdictional disputes. 














2. Tax reductions=--Action may come in two bites. First, a "quickie" bill grant- 
ing some relief to taxpayers--at least 10%. Second, amore far-reaching reform which 
will iron out some inequities but won't cut corporation tax bills substantially. 





5. War controls--Unless Truman wields the ax before Congress returns to work, 
it will hasten to scrap almost all remaining war controls. OPA will be interred ahead 
of schedule (rents excepted), CPA will be allowed to die, other minor agencies will 
be wiped out. March looks like the latest deadline. 





4. Investigations--They will be a dime-a-dozen in the new Congress. The war will 
be rehashed in most all its phases, and numerous agencies will be put on trial. 
Among them will be Maritime, FCC, RFC, WAA, OPA. 





5. Bureaucracy=--With new heat on for a balanced budget, Congress will have to 
do more than scrap war agency remnants if money is to be saved to justify tax cuts. 
0ld-line departments--War, Navy, Agriculture, Labor, Interior--will take a beating on 


Sppropriation requests before July. (Continued on page 13) 
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RAILROADS Easing of present critical traffic overload depends upon materializa- 
tion of two unknown quantities: Possible decrease in traffic, increase 
in rolling stock. It's too early to determine whether or not present congestion 
is a normal seasonal pattern, as in pre-war years, or the result of a sustained 
post-war volume increase. And though some 50-odd thousand freight cars are sched- 


uled for Spring delivery, fulfillment depends upon an adequate flow of materials 
to the carbuilders. 


AUTOMOTIVE Check your car! New batteries may be non-existent by Midwinter. All 

Signs indicate that production will fall a million units below last 
year's figure. Meantime, warnings by the industry of a possible essential parts 
pinch leads observers to believe that many cars will be forced into disuse this 








Winter. ...Significant: One company reports that "we have stopped analyzing the 
cost of getting supplies into our plants." Further proof of emergency conditions 
prevailing in materials supply is the action of many concerns in transforming 
purchasing departments into organizations of “expediters." Dealers, moreover, are 
being enlisted in scrap metal drives.... Forecast: Tax revenues from autos, such 
as license fees, gasoline, sales and use taxes, may return to pre-war levels 
within five years. Greatest single factor is the projected high new car output 
by the industry 


REFRIGERATION Growing pains? Despite the fact that the mechanical refrigeration 

and air conditioning industry has two to three times its pre-war 
capacity, first six months' shipments of home refrigerators only totaled 837,000 
units--a 55% drop from 1941 figures. Explanation: Steel and copper shortages, 
plus strikes in the industry itself, which kept plants shut for weeks and months 
at a time. 





HOUSING Cheerful production tale: Lumber output is at a high level, is beginning 

to show up at distribution points. Outlook would be even better if it 
were not for distribution bottlenecks at sawmills created by the rail crisis, and 
aggravated by stoppages in water shipments. Immediate prospects for betterment 
of transportation facilities are not encouraging. ... Current paradox in real 
estate mortgage lending field: Rates down, risks up....So far, FHA's "downward 
pressure" policy on costs has not been fruitful. But officials are hopeful that 
real benefits will come if and when competitive markets return. 


SCIENCE Further impetus to the development of a world of synthetic materials 

will result from the latest invasion of the inner sanctum of matter. 
Experiments with microwaves beamed through gas molecules show that scientists can 
discover all the habits of matter's "building blocks." 


TEXTILES Advancing prices are a feature of foreign wool auctions. It's ex- 
plained in part by the fact that American as well as world require- 
ments are dependent upon Australian supply. And reports indicate that only about 


half of the current wool clip represents types of wool particularly suitable forg 
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domestic textile manufacturers’ needs. 
a 1 anybody's guess as to how cot- 
ton prices will fare in the long run. 
While any drastic break can be cushioned 
py Government loan and purchase program 
support, Some observers feel that from 
a long-term view, cotton consumption 
would be helped if its price returned 
to a competitive basis with other 


fibers. 


Expansion of plastics materi- 
als output is no longer 
merely a matter of building a resin and 
aS¢ | molding powder plant. The problem now 
= is to secure a sufficient increase in 
ed | pasic chemicals previously considered 

d= {in abundant supply. For example, there 
° may be a partial solution to the ques- 
tion of what to do with wood waste. 
It's the utilization of wood-resin com- 


PLASTICS 








All | iinations in the plastic molding field. 
it Only obstacle: Capacity of the chemical 
rts industry for producing resin-forming 
- chemicals. 
1e 
Lons ; 
COMMUNICATIONS Inauguration of rural 
_ telephone service over 
ill "power-line carrier" (FORBES, New Ideas, 
March 15, 1946), is in the offing. 
- Projects in six states have reached the 
’ installation stage. This is only one 
of several new methods developed to 
ti bring service to customers beyond reach 
ion mi 
a of existing telephone lines....RCA's 


00 démonstration of the principle of elec- 
tronic color television proves this 
medium is practicable, though still a 
few years away aS a service to the pub- 


lic. It's a complete departure from 
nning mechanical color. One interesting fea- 
P it ture is the introduction of an inex- 


and pensive radio frequency converter which 
" will prevent obsolescence of black-and- 
white receivers. 


hat HEATING 


Reports that production of 
vaporizing oil-burning space 
heaters is at pre-war levels emphasizes 
the growing importance of this compara- 
. tively new factor in the post-war heat- 
canfing field. With 2% million units now 
in operation, manufacturers look forward 
to an annual addition of 1% million. 
> This means more business for the fuel 
= oil industry, with requirements ap- 
Proaching 50 million gallons per year-- 
forp 2 retail sales value of $200,000,000. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 11) 
6. Installment credit--Federal Re=- 





serve Board will ease time-buying re- 
Strictions right after Christmas, in an 
effort to beat Congress to the punch. 
Eccles & Co., however, won't go far enough 
or fast enough to satisfy either business 
or the new Congress, particularly if a 
recession shows up before Summer. 


7. Army-Navy merger--Decision will 
have to be reached within the next year 
on the question of military unification. 
This non-party issue may go either way 
but even if the merger is not voted the 
Air Force will be more independent of 
Army than now. 





8. Transportation--Ready for the 
next Congress is an old proposal in new 
trimmings from Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee to create a transportation depart- 
ment headed by a cabinet member. It would 
be supreme government power for regulat- 
ing all forms of transportation. ICC 
would be reorganized and absorbed. 








9. Housing--Conspicuous failure to 
date, government housing program will be 
reviewed with a fine-tooth comb on Capi- 
tol Hill. Back for another try will be the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft long-range housing 
bill. Real estate interests are dead-set 
against this proposal and will probably 
succeed in watering it down if it is not 
buried entirely. 





10. Gwynne Bill, imposing two-year 
statute of limitations on employee suits 
for back pay and protecting employers who 
acted in good faith, will pass this time 
if small business dramatizes the bankrupt- 
ing consequences of ex-post-facto wage- 
hour decisions. 








Qld chestnuts to be tossed back in the fire 
for another roasting include FEPC, 65¢ 
minimum wage, anti=poll tax, labor exten- 
sion courses paralleling those in agri- 
culture. These CIO=-PAC endorsed proposals 
are unlikely to make any more headway 


than before. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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aes your quickest . . . most direct approach to figure 
facts . .. the Underwood Sundstrand Adding Machine. 


Only 10 figure keys . . . all under the finger tips of one 
hand . . . eliminate unnecessary arm and hand travel. You 


are actually miles and minutes closer to the figures you need. 


Speed is built into this machine’s operation, too. Fingers 
ripple over the keyboard . . . setting up numerals. . . adding, 
subtracting or multiplying . . . providing totals, sub-totals, 


and credit balances . . . in the shortest possible time. 


High speed “touch method” of operation can be acquired 


by any employee in just a few hours. 


Underwood Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machines are 
made in types and capacities to meet the requirements of 
every business. They are saving minutes and money for chain 
stores, offices, banks, factories, etc. For detailed information, 


-call your nearest Underwood Representative today. 
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CORPORATION 


Adding Machines . . 
Accounting Machines . . . Carbon Paper 
. . . Ribbons and other Supplies. 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


RWOOD 


. Typewriters .. . 





* 


Underwood... 
Speeds the World’s Business 


Underwood Corporation 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


acd ined Cis BY B. C. FORBES 


nn A ce a a hee Sa Se SE ae a i a Ed i i ey Se ee Pee 


America Again On Right Track 


Although America’s spectacular swing to the Right is 
infinitely promising for our long-range future, we must 
not expect Utopia to be ushered in overnight. 

So ghastly many economic blunders have been com- 
mitted, so many grave economic problems have been per- 
petrated by the New Deal Government during the last 14 
years, that it will take time to restore the nation to sound 
economic status. 

Moreover, don’t overlook the fact that the Republicans 
will not have in the 80th Congress enough votes to over- 
tide any veto by Democratic President Truman. 

Moreover, inflation has already gained such a foothold 
that corrective steps cannot but cause temporary disturb- 
ances. 

Most farm commodities are selling far above normal. 
What has happened in over-priced cotton probably will 
happen in wheat, corn, cereals, in food animals. 

The whole labor situation is alarming. So strongly en- 
trenched have unions become, under the cowardly coddling 
of vote-seeking Washington officeholders, that the cor- 
rective processes which must and will come, may well incite 
far-spread eruptions. Union dictators unquestionably will 
not yield their fantastic power without a most vigorous 
struggle. But unless and until our wickedly lopsided labor 
laws are corrected, the country cannot expect restoration 
of true-blue prosperity. 

Then, transition from our rigidly-controlled economy 
will inevitably entail economic dislocations calculated to 
cause temporary uncertainties. 


The financial community, collectively the most astute 
analyst of economic conditions and prospects, has taken 
cognizance of these sobering factors. 

“Wall Street,” living up to its traditional role of seeking 
to anticipate events, did not celebrate the sweeping Repub- 
lican victory on the morrow after election. Instead of 
skyrocketing, the stock marked ended lower that day, 
presumably because professional operators, confident of 
the election outcome, sold shares bought on the assumption 
that the Democrats would lose control of Congress. 

Nevertheless, there is no gainsaying that the longer out- 
look is more inspiring than it has been at any time since 
the birth of the New Deal. 

America is again on the Right track after an over-long 
detour to the Left. 

This should inspire every thoughtful citizen with con- 

dence in our national future. 
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Not only so, but since America is admittedly the Num- 
ber One nation of the world today, its example is calcu- 
lated to impress, influence other lands, including Britain 


and Russia. 

Whatever may occur in industry, in business, in the stock 
market during the months immediately ahead, | am dis- 
tinctly optimistic over the long-range future. 


* 
The employee who lets down lets himself 
down most of all. 
* 


Fate of Business In Own Hands 


With removal of controls, the fate of business has been 
placed largely in its own hands. Will it earn public con- 
fidence and esteem? Or forfeit them? 

Frankly, the immeédiate response to decontrol of meat 
was discouraging, alarming. Prices skyrocketed so violently 
that consumers justly rose in infuriated rebellion. 

I have faith that after very temporary price convulsions, 
American manufacturers, distributors, merchants, will, in 
the main, adopt and adhere to reasonable pricing, reason- 
able profits, even at the cost of foregoing opportunities for 
snatching quick abnormal profits. 

Business should recognize that it is being put on trial. 
Its conduct during coming months may well be the deter- 
mining factor not only in the 1948 Presidential election, 
but in shaping—or revolutionizing—our whole economy 
over the long future. 

Moderation always is a virtue. Let every responsible 
firm, individual and company practice restraint. Flagrant 
failure to exercise these virtues has characterized labor 
leaders and unions in recent years, with the result that 
they are most definitely riding for a severe fall. 

“Do unto others” is just as wise a rule today as when 
it was enunciated some 2,000 years ago. 

* 


Work well done always wins. 
* 


Suicidal Internecine Labor Feuds 


Why should you, I, everyone in the country have to 


suffer because of perpetual feuds between different fac- 


tions of organized labor? National recovery has been seri- 
ously retarded by such strife. What would organized 
workers think, say and do if, vast numbers of them were 
thrown out of work because two or more corporations 





staged a fight for which their wage earners were in no 
way responsible? Yet, strikes have flared up all over the 
land because of rival CIO and AFL “jurisdictional” battles. 

Little wonder the public has lost patience with belliger- 
ent labor leaders, combatting one another, thereby stopping 
production, retarding recovery, strafing the national well- 
being. 

Running a business successfully is today difficult enough, 
complicated enough, without being plagued by clashes 
between union factions, clashes having nothing to do with 
management, but which shamefully often stop output— 
at a time when full-flood production is absolutely essential 
to restoring high living standards. 

The public won’t much longer tolerate such inexcusable 
ongoings. 

* 


Adopt Lincoln rather than Napoleon 
as your model. 


* 


To be thought well of, think of others. 
* 


Bureaucrats Hurt Stock Values 


Although the competition is excessively keen, Marriner 
S. Eccles, chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, ranks 


as among the most incompetent of all Washington bureau- - 


crats—which is saying much. The greatest mart in the 
world, the New York Stock Exchange, is his pet hate. One 
of his more recent regal decrees has contributed to inflict- 
ing several billion dollars of loss upon thrifty American 
citizens. Although the Government has facilitated the buy- 
ing of real estate, houses on a down-payment of only 10%, 
this government bureaucrat forbade anyone to become 
part-owner of any business corporation in the land on a 
down-payment of even 99%. In other words, he arbitrarily 
ruled that nobody could invest in company shares unless 
the total purchase price was paid cash on the barrel. 

What has been the consequence of this rankly discrim- 
inatory fiat? 

This startling, disturbing fact is pointed out by one 
Stock Exchange house, W. E. Hutton & Co.: 

In 21 sessions in August and September, of this year, trad- 
lag in about $6,200,000 worth of du Pont stock put the 
market appraisal of the company down $376,700,000; and the 
trading in only 600 shares of U. S. Playing Card put the 
market appraisal of that company down $5,790,000... . It 


ence more stresses our old contention that markets, under 
regulation, are getting thinner and thinner. 


The Editor of Forses long ago became so aldrmed over 
Washington’s persistent persecution of stockholders, per- 
sistent attacks calculated to restrict the functioning of the 
nation’s leading marketplace for the buying and selling of 
securities, that he appeared before the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission in objection to one such proposed 
regulation. The figures here quoted disclose how disastrous 
has become the shortsighted tactics of bureaucrats. The 
total market value of stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange recently collapsed nearly $12,000,000,000. 

Without question, many would have stepped up and 





purchased sensationally tumbling shares could they 
done so on reasonable down-payments, on terms avai 
to buyers of homes, automobiles, household appli 


. 
Carlessness breeds cares. 
* 


On Listening 


We stamp ourselves by our readiness—or unreadinegs 
to listen. Insisting upon monopolizing a conversation 
notes poor breeding, bad manners. Have you not n 
that, usually it is the person who is the least worth li 
ing to who persists in talking most? Also, that it is 
person present who could talk most interestingly whg 
the slowest to open up—and that when he does he is 
to resume silence if interrupted by some shallow g, 
“Empty vessels make the most noise.” 

Salesmen should study most seriously the art of liste, 
ing, of recognizing when it is politic to talk, when ith 
politic to encourage the other party to talk. The best a 
proach normally is: if necessary, explain to the prospe 
how he can profitably use your product; then soul 
him to talk about himself and about his business. In a 
long experience as an interviewer I usually started by ds 
cussing the person’s interests, hobby, etc., having fits 
posted myself on such matters. Often the initial respont 
was chilly, so that I had to do a lot of talking. But, then, 
whenever the interviewer began to speak, I shut up, merely 
nodding and otherwise exhibiting interest. 

The same technique applies to other forms of selling. 
Succeed in leading your prospect into talking, and in mos 
instances you succeed in making a sale. 

Similarly, in social life the popular person is the one 
who has trained himself to become an intent listener and 
who exercises reluctance to talk until he feels certain the 
others want him to talk. 

Remember, we are endowed with two ears and only ont 
tongue. 





* 


Only duffers are bluffers. 
* 


Dividends As Fixed Charges 


Everybody’s wages are going up except the investors 
One reader writes: “Why shouldn’t fair wages on capitil 
be allowed to be included by corporations as a fixed charge, 
deductible from taxable net income, just as wages are!” 
Well, this request is no more unreasonable than the de 
mands now being insistently promulgated by unions. “Tht 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” But so is the frugal ma 
or woman who made possible creation of the laborer’s job 

The New Deal persistently sacrificed the saver, the vet 
person essential to the development of national prosperity, 
labor prosperity. 

It may take time for the Government to come round # 
this way of thinking. Meanwhile, the least the Governmet! 
should do early next year is to abolish the wholly unfait 
penalty imposed upon capital-suppliers, stockholders, who 
are now singled out for being taxed twice. 













The BEST ANSWER 
to a SERVICE CALL 


selling. : 

n most The Universal “Jeep” is the ideal service car for 
garages, service stations, cab and public trans- 

: je portation companies and fleet operators. 

sin the It gets through the thickest traffic in the quick- 
est time. It carries mechanics and has room for 

aly one tools, spare tires, batteries, extra parts and equip- 


ment. The center power-take-off can power an 
air compressor for tire inflation. 

When cars are stalled in residential driveways 
and narrow streets, the “Jeep” with its 4-wheel 













The versatile, sure-footed “Jeep” bucks heavy snow 
drifts and with a snow plow attachment clears plant 
yards, walks and driveways in a matter of minutes. 
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“ATT Coy SDV IF KE 


traction can go around the disabled vehicle and 
get in best position for towing or pushing. 

With its unique combination of 2-wheel drive 
for highway speed and economy, and 4-wheel 
drive for extra pulling power and more traction 
through mud, sand or snow, the “Jeep” delivers 
top-notch performance over a wide range of 
operating conditions. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, Ohio 
MAKERS OF AMERICA'S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 


GET A B | 


POWERED BY 
THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
WILLYS-OVERLAND 
“JEEP’ ENGINE 
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PERSONALITIES 


Tomorrow's Leaders 
Ben Duffy 


BDO, or Batten, Barton, Durstine 

and Osborn, is not only the 

world’s most euphoniously named 
advertising agency, but is one of the 
four largest—also, quite logically, one 
of the world’s most successful and 
smartest. Its collective smartness was 
never more conclusively demonstrated 
than when the famous agency’s elder 
statesmen unanimously selected Ber- 
nard C. (as he is known to nobody) 
“Ben” (as he is known to everybody) 
Duffy as BBDO’s new President. 

Ben Duffy’s election was good news 
all round: good news to every one of 
BBDO’s 900-odd employees, welcome 
to Ben himself, encouraging to all 
brief-case or proof-book-bearing hope- 
fuls—and best of all, a genuine sh t- 
in-the-arm to the whole advertising 
business. 

Ben Duffy is of all things a stead- 
fast yet entirely practical idealist, who 
has won ever-increasing and now 
princely success in a_ high-geared, 
fever-pitched business by playing 
every trick in life the clean way. 

The Golden Rule, the Milk of 
Human Kindness, and even part of the 
Sermon on the Mount (whose eternal 
truths Manhattan sometimes doubts) 
have played a larger part in Ben 
Duffy’s long climb to success than 
even he would admit. He has proven, 
in a field where the reverse is too 
often true, that now and again the 
meek not only shall, but do inherit the 
earth. 


CAME UP THE HARD WAY 


Ben has never been a professional 
“Big Shot.” He has never, even for 30 
seconds, felt or seemed to anyone else 
to be even mildly intoxicated with a 
sense of self-importance. He has been 
much too honestly busy ever to have 
had time to develop any such question- 
able virtue. 

When you meet Ben Duffy you are 
meeting old “Mr. Media” himself. He 





Nat Benson, well-known in New York ad- 
vertising circles, author of several books, 
is a specialist in the field of business writing. 


came up the hard way, spending long, 
laborious and at times unrewarding 
years in making the munitions of ad- 
vertising, digging deep for the usable 
facts, researching in every conceivable 
direction, finding out slowly, accurate- 
ly and convincingly what America’s 
mass markets, “the sticks,” felt, 
thought and wanted in new products 
of many kinds. A New Yorker born 
and bred, he always realized that what 
Manhattan thought, did and liked was 
no reliable guide as to how that vast 
heterogeneous market called “Amer- 


By NAT BENSON 


“The sure, slow, steady developmen 
of research techniques has made i; 
wholly possible nowadays for a 
agency to tell its clients just HOM, 
WHEN and WHERE they ought to 
advertise. 

“In the long run, we actually help 
our clients save money—on the many 
hit-or-miss promotional shots which 
they might otherwise scatter all over 
the target without the proper ‘range 
finding’ by us.” 

Ben’s dad, Bernard Cornelius Duffy, 
Sr., came from Ballybay, near Castle 





No professional “Big Shot,” BBD&O’s new president is a 
practical idealist who owes much of his success to the 
application of the Golden Rule to his business life 





ica” was likely to react to products 
new or old. 

So Ben, like a seer who dealt in 
reality, abandoned advertising’s 
ancient realm of hopeful guess-work 
and decided to find out what made 
America (and its buying public) tick. 
He has spent exactly 27 years of a 
highly profitable and arduous life do- 
ing just that. That he has been right 
on the beam is conclusively demon- 
strated by the way his indefatigable 
digging in the baffling domains of 
media and research have paid off 
royally for the advertising business as 
a whole, for BBDO, and for B. C. 
Duffy finally. 

“I suppose,” Ben once ruminated 
thoughtfully, “the most important 
thing to me in all my years as an 
active advertising man has been the 
development in my lifetime of indus- 
try’s belief in advertising. We no 
longer need to prove to clients how 
greatly ‘it pays to advertise.’ Most ad- 
vertisers no longer ask you to justify 
schedules. Clients themselves now 
realize ‘what’s what’ in that quarter. 
And right there, I think, is the main- 
spring in advertising’s smoother func- 
tioning. 


Blaney, in Ireland’s Ulster County of 
Monaghan, over half a century ago, 
He and his wife Margaret settled 
within a mile or two of Ben Jr.’s final 
triumph. There, in old Manhattan of 
30 years ago, Ben and his two 
brothers, Ed and John, went to Regis 
High School. 

At that time Frank Hubbard was 
head of the media department of the 
fledgling Barton, Durstine and Osborn 
agency. Grace Pearson, who worked 
with Hubbard, knew the energeti¢ 
Duffys and first found John, who 
made an admirable messenger and oF 
fice boy. BD&O was full of zing, and 
Frank Hubbard felt that the lively littl 
agency couldn’t navigate efficiently # 
one messengerial wing. So, when Hub 
bard hopefully asked the obliging 
John, “Are there any more at hom 
like you?,” Ben was the result. That 
was in 1919, when Ben was 17. The 
next 27 years saw a mighty develop 
ment in B.C.D., and it may be profit 
able to trace it in detail just to sé 
how the head of a world-famous 4 
agency “gets that way.” 

John Duffy didn’t stay at BD& 
but Ben did, for three hard-slugging 
years as errand boy, shipping clet 
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and checker, learning the ABC’s of the 
advertising business. Consequently, 
later executive responsibilities never 
found him either un-understanding or 
high-falutin’ toward the humbler 
aspects of agency detail. At 20, Ben 
finally got his chance to get inside the 
agency business proper—in the media 
department. He worked days at his 
regular job in the shipping room, spent 
his nights inserting new rate-sheets in 
the old Barbour rate books. 


"GENIUS FOR LISTENING" 


His tireless efforts were so notice- 
ably painstaking that when Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn merged with the 
Batten Co. in 1928, Ben was kept on 
and succeeded Hubbard as head of 
the new BBDO’s media department. 

Ben always liked people, and people 
in return honestly liked him. He had a 
positive genius for LISTENING. He 
“saw” so many people, deserving, im- 
pertant and inconsequential, that he 
used up his whole day, and needed the 
nights for his sifting, assaying and 
tabulating the relevant facts that the 
day had brought him. 

Indirectly, the willing chore of see- 
ing all these people helped him ration- 
alize and apply the yardstick of logic 
to the tough task of acting as a pur- 
chasing agent for as metaphysical a 
commodity as advertising space. 
Fifteen solid years of listening to hur- 
ricanes of eloquence, cataracts of per- 


suasion, and watching vasty tomes of © 


turn-overs being expounded, taught 





A first-rate golfer, Ben Duffy plays as efficiently as he works 


Ben how to set his sights on media. 
“Maybe I do see too many people,” 

he says. “Some waste my time, but 

those who don’t give me lots more 


than I give them. Besides, anybody 
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with a reasonable excuse for calling 
deserves an interview.” 

Ben’s altruism, his ability to make 
his myriad callers feel as important as 
the executive they’re calling on, proved 
to be pure “pay-dirt”. The fellows who 
called on him wanted to help him and 
his business because they found the 
liked this keen, sharp-featured, bright- 
eyed listener who sensed their needs 
and problems reciprocally. 

Perhaps Ben never. fully realized 
what a huge personal contribution to 
his firm’s welfare was his genuine in- 
terest in other people. But Bruce Bar- 
ton, colorful spark-plug and galvanic 
front man for the agency, realized it 
early. Bruce summed it up ably: 

“Thousands of space-sellers have 
called on Ben Duffy, all the way from 
high-priced veterans to nervous cubs. 
None was ever turned away without 
a hearing. None was treated curtly.” 

Unlike many a hard-bitten, acid- 
tongued ad executive whose impatience 
and pressure have given him an arma- 
dillo’s exterior, Ben has never tem- 
pered his very real desire to be kind, 
his inborn courtesy and his unfailing 
patience. His friend, Harford Powell, 
once said that Ben was the very 
greatest getter of jobs for people in the 
whole advertising business. 

Ben Duffy was for years really one 
of the world’s greatest space buyers 


in labor, coverage, judgment and ' 


heart. Before leaving off, Ben pur- 
chased for various BBDO clients per- 
haps a total of half-a-billion dollars 
worth of Space 
and Time! That 
makes Ben him- 
self a Major 
Market. 

Once he put 
in six months of 
nocturnal toil to 
persuade GM to 
use smalltown 
newspapers. 

He was pres- 
ent when Mr. 
Sloan OK'd it 
for $800,000 a 
year for three 
years. That was 
a typical major 
job in media— 
making a most 
comprehensive study of the smalltown 
newspaper, buying habits, and dealers. 
On another occasion Ben “educated” 
a client with a bevy of astonishing 
market facts which resulted in the 


client upping his proposed expenditure 
of $600,000 to $2,500,000. 

So he came up—from media head in 
1928 to director of media, merchan- 
dising and marketing research in 
1934, to vice-president and director in 
1938, general manager in 1945, and 
president in 1946, succeeding the illus- 
trious Bruce Barton. 

Sharp-featured, keen-eyed and alert, 
President Ben wears at 44 the marks 
of his trade and his 27 years of work. 
Slim, handsome and dapper, but with 
none of the marks of the wonder-boy, 
huckster or prestidigitator, Ben is not 
only a great adman—he is a great hu- 
manitarian, which few admen en- 
grossed in their occupational merry- 
go-round ever spare time to become. 


AN AMATEUR ACTOR 


He’s a member of the Board of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation and 
chairman of the Governing Board of 
the Co-operative Analysis of Broad- 
casting. He’s an enthusiastic amateur 
actor, an ardent debater, and at last is 
getting the time he wants to devote to 
his family, who live at Rye, N. Y. 

Ben voices these cogent facts about 
the advertising business: 

“In the last few years the biggest 
growth in our field has been in 
packaged foods and drugs. All media 
will be the better for it, the newspapers 
perhaps most of all.” 

“Radio as a medium is almost reach-. 
img its saturation point—there’s just 
sc much time you can buy.” 

Institutional advertising can go a 
long way toward making a product 
more competitive at point of sale. This 
kind of advertising is most advanta- 
geous, for it enhances the company’s 
reputation in the buyer’s mind.” 

For the collective wisdom cf Ben 
Duffy, you can’t do better than read 
his book, “Advertising Media and 
Markets,” originally published in 1939 
by Prentice-Hall, now in process of 
revision and soon to be re-issued. Ben 
took 20 years to learn his facts, five 
years to set them down. Harford 
Powell called it “so crystal clear you 
could give it to a Junior High School 
lad or a Corporation Controller and 
have it understood.” 

Ben is a well-rounded person in 
everything but avoirdupois. He is that 
rara avis among top executives, a hero 
to his own secretary, who said to this 
writer: “I do hope you can tell some 
wonderful stories about him—because 
he’s really such a marvelous person!” 
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MANAGEMENT 


Risk Capital—Where 
to Raise It 








VERY manager or owner of a 
business should take one all-im- 
portant step before deciding to 
seek new capital—and that is to ana- 
lyze his company’s needs thoroughly, 
with particular respect to five signifi- 
cant factors. Here are the questions 
which management should ask itself 
before setting forth to raise new funds: 

1. Do we want wide market distri- 
bution of our securities, or is it better 
to concentrate them in one source? 

This is a fundamental issue. For ex- 
ample, a newspaper owner who con- 
sulted us on how to raise $1,000,000 
in new capital insisted that the new 
securities be concentrated in one 
source—and one which would have no 
interest in the editorial policy of the 
paper. This publisher feared that if 
the securities were widely held some 
group desirous of influencing his edi- 
torial policy might acquire enough 
stock to obtain a voice in the manage- 
ment. This danger was avoided by 
financing through a life insurance 
company. 

On the other hand, a “self-made” 
manufacturer of bushings and bearings 
who had built up a business from 
practically nothing by his own efforts 
wanted to be certain that his three 
sons in the business were never forced 
out. He accordingly decided on a pub- 
lic distribution of securities, so that 
his family could retain control of the 
business. No outsider ever held suffi- 
cient stock to interfere. 


COSTS AND SERVICE CHARGES 


2. Do we prefer low initial cost at 
the expense of higher annual service 
charges, or vice versa? 

Here’s an instance in point. The 
owners of a company were considering 
the sale of common stock to the public, 
through an investment banking con- 
cern. Other things being equal, the 
sale of such stock represented the 
proper method of raising the amount 
of capital desired. However, this was 
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a small company, and we pointed out 
that the cost involved in SEC registra- 
tion— including printing, legal fees, en- 
gineering report, and the like—plus 
the commission the underwriter would 
have to charge, would make the initial 
cost of raising the capital very great. 
In fact, amortization of this cost over 
a 10-year period would result in an 
annual charge greater than the interest 
rate that would have to be paid on a 
10-year bank loan. 

The size of the company is often a 
determining factor. It is usually ad- 
visable for large companies to incur 
the larger initial cost involved in the 
sale of common stock or convertible 
preferred, with a consequent lowering 





By CLINTON DAVIDSON 


and that large profits would be earned 
by the company sometime in the future, 
The prospectus offering the stock def. 
initely stated that there was no assur. 
ance of dividends or profits within the 
next year or so. 

4. Are we prepared to deal with the 
time and cost factors of SEC filings 
and reports, reports to meet stock ex- 
change standards, and other require- 
ments of widespread, interstate distri- 
bution? 

When the Aviation Corp. purchased 
almost all of the stock of the Crosley 
Corp. it borrowed the necessary money 
from a bank. Shortly thereafter, it 
registered a new issue of convertible 
preferred stock with the SEC, and re- 





An expert analysis of the seven main sources of risk capital 
—with specific suggestions to determine whether raising it 
is advisable, including how to go about it 





of the annual service charge in pro- 
portion to the total amount raised. 

3. Do we expect to borrow on the 
basis of our assets, our earnings, or 
our prospects? 

Most borrowing is done on the basis 
of past and current earnings, regard- 
less of a company’s assets. However, 
there are some exceptions. Consider 
the case of a large airplane manufac- 
turing company which is currently los- 
ing money. Although some investors 
doubt that the airplane industry as a 
whole will earn satisfactory profits 
during the next few years, this con- 
cern secured a $25,000,000 line of 
credit from certain banks. Why was 
it able to do so? Because it had close 
to $50,000,000 of net current assets! 

Maxson Food Systems is an exam- 
ple of a company which raised a sub- 
stantial amount of new capital without 
either assets or an earnings record. 
Investors were willing to buy converti- 
ble preferred stock in this company 
because of their belief that a large mar- 
ket for its frozen meals would develop, 


tired the loan with the proceeds of the 
stock issued. 

The legal requirements of certain 
states also often tend to delay finance: 
ing. For instance, the Kaiser-Fraser 
Corp. experienced some difficulty in 
securing permission to have its com- 
mon stock distributed in Ohio, in spite 
of the favor in which this company 
was held by investors throughout the 
nation. A less well-known company 
might experience even greater difl- 
culty with the special requirements of 
certain states. 

5. Are we prepared to place bank- 
ers’ nominees on our board—and is 
their presence likely to contribute to, 
or interfere with, our plans and ob- 
jectives? 

A producer and distributor of greet- 
ing cards in large volume was consid- 
ering incorporating his business and 
selling part of his securities in order 
to put his estate into more liquid con- 
dition. He had built up his business 
by concentration on good quality, al- 
most regardless of cost—a_ policy 
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which had enabled him to capture a 
large share of the market, with profit- 
able results. When discussions were 
held concerning the best way to ar- 
range the new financing, it was pointed 
out that selling his securities through 
an investment banking firm would re- 
sult in a financial man being placed 
on his board of directors. A director 
with such a background might be more 
concerned with current production 
costs and profits than with the long- 
term growth of the business. 

While this might have been a dis- 
advantage to the card manufacturer, 
many companies have found it most 
advantageous to have an investment 
banker on its board of directors. Such 
a move has frequently led to improved 
financial operations and to profitable 
contacts with suppliers or new outlets 
for the company’s production. 


THE SEVEN SOURCES 


Answers to questions like those given 
will go far toward indicating whether 
or not a particular source of risk capi- 
tal is suitable or desirable. In addition, 
much consideration should be given to 
the following question: Which source 
is best equipped by tradition, experi- 
ence and current position to meet the 
particular needs of the particular cor- 
porate situation? 

Generally speaking, there are seven 
sources of capital available to the 
sound corporate buyer. These sources, 
together with essential information re- 
garding each, are listed below: 

1. Commercial Banks. There has 
been a fundamental change in the lend- 
ing philosophy of banks during recent 
years. They used to concentrate exclu- 
sively on short-term loans of three or 
four-months’ maturity, and held it to 
be outside their province to furnish in- 
vestment capital. But now they are ac- 
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cepting five-year loans, sometimes 10. 

The great advantage of bank loans 
is that they make it possible for the 
borrower to concentrate the loan in 
one place—and at low cost, both initial 
and recurring. Further, dealing with a 
bank eliminates the SEC filing ex- 
penses and stock exchange reports. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
banks usually lend on assets, and while 
those which make long-term loans take 
earnings into consideration, none of 
them lends largely on prospects. It is 
customary, too, for banks making long- 
term loans to require rigid restrictions 
on working capital and dividend pay- 
ments. If the loan is a large one, the 
bank may also ask for representation 
on the board. 

Every business man knows how to 
borrow from a commercial bank. If the 
bank in which he has a checking ac- 
count does not wish to make the loan, 
it can suggest other banks which make 
loans to the particular type of business 
involved. 

2. Life Insurance Companies. Jt is a 
mistake to assume that all life insur- 
ance companies follow the same pat- 
tern in making loans. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Not only do 
the various companies follow different 
investment philosophies, but there is 
also the factor of state law—which 
differs according to the state in which 
the insurance company is located. One 
large life insurance company refused 
for years to make farm loans, despite 
the fact that other equally successful 
insurance companies majored in this 
type of investment. Another’ company 
was adamant in its rejection of indus- 
trial loans, and specialized for many 
years in farm loans and government 
bonds. 

The effect of state laws is also 
marked. For instance, New. Jersey and 
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Which source is most suitable for your business? 
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New England laws permit life insur- 
ance companies to buy preferred stocks, 
which they frequently do. On the other 
hand, those life insurance companies 
organized under the laws of New York 
State seldom buy preferred stocks, save 
for certain utilities. Very few life in- 
surance companies buy common stocks 
and those that do usually limit such 
purchases to bank and utility stocks. 

As in the casé of a bank loan, the 
sale of securities to a life insurance 
company concentrates the loan in one 
place. Initial and service costs are 
fairly low, and no SEC filing or stock 
exchange statements are involved. 

One of the great advantages of 
financing through life insurance com- 
panies is that they do not demand 
representation on the board, and do 
not interfere with the management in 
any way. However, this is balanced to 
some degree by the fact that life insur- 
ance companies lend almost entirely on 
assets. Prospective earnings carry less 
weight with such investors than with 
others. 


GO RIGHT TO THE TOP 


If the life insurance company is a 
small one, the president should be ap- 
proached directly. In large life insur- 
ance companies there is a vice-presi- 
dent in charge of investments or indus- 
trial loans. Before approaching the 
life insurance company, the borrower 
should have the required financial in- 
formation prepared in the form insur- 
ance companies are accustomed to. 
This will save lots of time for both 
parties and is more likely to result in 
favorable consideration. 

3. General Insurance Companies. 
When dealing with general insurance 
companies—fire, liability, compensa- 
tion, etc.—it is necessary, as in the 
case of life insurance companies, to 
know the state laws under which the 
companies operate. Their general in- 
vestment policies must also be under- 
stood before one can determine which 
are best suited for a particular loan. 
General insurance companies have the 
great advantage of being able to buy 
many types of securities—including 
certain common and preferred stocks 
—which life insurance companies do 
not purchase. But many of them de- 
cline to buy stocks unless there is an 
established outside market. This means, 
of course, that such insurance compa- 
nies will not accept an entire issue. 

General insurance companies should 

(Continued on page 26) 





MERCHANDISING 





Dramatize Your Business 


By CHARLES FURCOLOWE 


oe OW can you dramatize prod- 
ucts like ours?” an executive 
of a hardware manufacturing 
company said to me recently. What 
could be less dramatic than a business 
dealing in nuts and bolts?” 

I reminded him of the Midwest 
dealer who dreamed up the idea of 
presenting free shovels to coal-burn- 
ing house owners, each shovel bearing 
these provocative words: “If you 
owned a Williams Oil-O-Matic Burner 
now you'd be upstairs instead of 
shoveling coal.” 


The theater isn’t the only enterprise 
in which showmanship can pay divi- 
dends. Every business—large or small, 
dull or exciting—is capable of being 
dramatized. It requires only a bit of 
imagination and ingenuity. 


ADVERTISING STUNTS 


Witness the stunt of one pre-fabri- 
cated house concern, Precision-built 
Homes Corp., which recently won itself 
a host of new friends—and potential 
customers—by the ingenious means 
of buying advertising space to inform 
the public that “there is no magic by 
which we can build this $2,750 house 
to sell at less than $7,500—and at 
$7,500 we know it is not good value! 
We're not going to sell over-priced 
houses—we'll be back in the market on 
the day we again know that prices of 
Precision-Built Homes are the right 
prices.” Dramatic merchandising in 
action! The George S. May Co., a 
leading business engineering concern, 
achieved the dramatic touch in a simi- 
lar way not long ago when it ran full- 
page ads which boldly proclaimed: 
“We charge more for our services than 
anyone else in the business,” adding 
merely a large, significant “Why?” 
Or take the case of the hair tonic com- 
pany which induced slumping sales to 
sprout to new peaks by the simple ex- 
pedient of splashing this red-printed 
phrase on its product: “Do not place 
this preparation on any part of the 
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body where you do not wish hair to 
grow.” 

Here’s a reverse instance—a case of 
using showmanship to obtain instead 
of sell merchandise: Unable to get 
any satisfactory response to orders it 
placed with manufacturers, Harley’s, 
a Kansas City wholesale and retail 
dealer in clocks and _ barometers, 
hatched the idea of dunning its sup- 
pliers for shipments by writing each 
order on the sole of a single brand- 
new shoe, stating its case under the 
appropriate heading: “If the Shoe 
Fits!” Too bulky to be filed and for- 
gotten, too novel to be discarded, the 
shoe bumped around the recipient’s 
desk conspicuously for days, a con- 
stant reminder of the company’s un- 
filled order. Result: Within six months 
the company had the largest retail 
stock of clocks in the country. 

Another dramatic way of overcom- 
ing supply shortages was inaugurated 
recently by Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 












chandise, promote public and employee 
goodwill, even step up worker output 
and reduce strikes. Borrowing a page 
from Barnum, alert, imaginative ex. 
ecutives are realizing that a bit of 
well-conceived “ballyhoo” is an atten. 
tion and interest getter, and that with. 
out stimulating customers’ interes 
they’re not going to “pay to see the 
show.” 

Thus Brunswick-Balke-Collender, by 
injecting glamour into bowling, dress- 
ing it up in a streamlined, attractive 
new setting, raised the game from the 
status of a sort of “pool-room and 
back-alley pastime” for men to that of 
a respectable and highly popular in- 
door sport, “proper” for both men and 
women. Public relations with a punch. 

Even banks, the epitome of the staid 
and the conventional, are going in 
for drama. One establishment, for 
example, dramatized its services by the 
installation of an outdoor depository. 
Tellers’ windows, opening out on the 























Proving that the theater isn’t the only place in which drama 
packs a punch. Imaginatively used, it pays dividends in the 
business and industrial world, too 











nationally known sheet metal manufac- 
turers. Exhorting their salesmen to 
become “horse-traders,” the company 
attracted attention—and replies—by 
offering to “swap” its products for 
hard-to-get sheet steel. Customers and 
dealers who responded could either 
take Lyon’s standard products or have 
an item built to specification. The idea 
of a modern industrial concern revert- 
ing to the “barter and exchange” 
methods of an earlier America was 
dramatic. And it got results. ; 

Today, more than ever, business is 
waking up to the fact that the téch- 
niques of the theater may be success- 
fully applied to glamorize the dullest 
product, increase the news value of the 
most humdrum press release, boost 
the sales of the slowest-moving mer- 






bank’s parking lot, attracted customer 
interest—and increased deposits. 
Business drama is paying dividends 
for a group of merchants in one East 
Coast city, who secure the patronage 
of new residents by greeting every 
family with “welcome to our city” 
cards, each good for a gift when pre 
sented. A hotel adds the showman’s 
touch to its efforts to attract repeat 
business by supplying guests with 
their own stationery. And here’s one 
final example: S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., dramatizes the problems of em- 
ployee relations by a variety of in- 
terest-winning devices: a compaly 
band and chorus, a company bowling 
league, lunchroom movies, “attitude 
surveys” to determine employee gripes. 
Result: No labor friction; a steady 
climb in per capita production. 


FORBES 
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You KNow the difficulties in 
starting an automobile engine on 
acold day—what, then, enables this 
ice-bourid fishing vessel’s engine 
to turn over instantly without 
coaxing, fussing or strain? What 
magic keeps the engine oil from 
freezing? 


The answer is in a small, com- 
pact instrument developed and 
manufactured for the Government 
during the war—exclusivelyby Cities 
Service. 


It is the Oil Immersion Heater 
. . . So small you could hold it 
easily with one hand. Inserted into 
the oil tank of any internal com- 
bustion engine and supplied with 
current from a battery, it operates 
automatically . . . circulating and 
warming the engine oil until the 
1946 
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required protective temperature is 
reached. Then it shuts itself off 
until the process must again be 
repeated. 


Thus, though the engine is idle 
—it is warm. And a warm engine 
in cold weather means safety, sav- 
ings and comfort whether your 
business or pleasure is fishing, 
flying or driving. 


These amazing little Oil Immer- 
sion Heaters are now serving in 
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SERVICE service is our middle 
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HOW TO KEEP AN ENGINE WARM... 


the efficient cold-weather oper- 
ation of Diesel locomotives, bull- 
dozers, cranes, tractors, trucks and 
other outdoor equipment; in Coast 
Guard vessels, motor boats and 
fishing fleets. 


Helping to make petroleum 


products work better is reflected | 


in the many patented instruments 
developed and pro- 
duced by the 50,000 Ox 


skilled men and (Aje 


women in the Cities CET) 


Service family. 





Sixty Wall Tower, New York ¢® 


Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Shreveport, La. 
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THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


FORBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“WAGES MUST FOLLOW PRICES" 
From Aero Mechanic (AFL): 


Within hours after meat was re- 
moved from price control regulations, 
the many excuses that claimed meat 
was scarce purely because of an actual 
shortage—and not because of OPA— 
suddenly disappeared. And empty 
packing houses mysteriously became 
full. 

Just what is labor, and the consumer, 
going to do about this latest crisis? 
It is obvious that . . . the dropping of 
OPA on meat will give added incentive 
to the drive to remove all price con- 
trols, resulting in unheard-of costs to 
provide even the most meager larder 
for the family table. .. . 

The fancy talk that full production 
will bring lower living costs rings aw- 
fully hollow when a piece of meat the 
size of a saucer costs 80 and 90 cents, 
and butter sells for a dollar a pound 
and milk for 22 cents a quart. 


“REAL WAGES AND PROFITS" 

From the Pennsylvania Labor News 
(AFL) : 

A recent report issued by the direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version . . . disposes of some hoary 
myths and devastates the vicious 
propaganda that has been directed at 
ae 

One of the startling disclosures is 
that workers, in order to live, have 
been forced to go into debt. At the end 
of June consumer credit had jumped 
about 35% above the same month of 
1945. ... 

That seems effectually to disprove 
the contention of propagandists that 
government controls and wage de- 
mands have “ruined” business and in- 
dustry. 


_ “NEED PHILIP MURRAY" 
From the Cleveland Union Leader 
(CIO): 
Midwest and Farwest CIO unions 
added their voices this week to those 
of Eastern CIO affiliates in urging CIO 


A 


President Philip Murray not to resign 
his post. 

President Walter P. Reuther of the 
United Auto Workers-CIO . . . said: 
“We in the CIO need Phil Murray for 
his wise counsel, his warm humanity, 
his sober judgment and his steadying 
influence.” 


“RENT CONTROL DOOMED" 
Labor Leader 


From San 


(AFL): 

Despite any bulk of resolutions and 
protests that we can forward to Wash- 
ington, rent control is doomed... . 
You can’t boom prices and hold rents. 


Diego 


“NO COMMENT" 


From the Cleveland Union Leader. 


(CIO; circulation 17,000) : 

In the past few weeks there seems 
to have been a wave of “no comment” 
on the part of union leaders. . . . Let 
us tell the public what is right instead 
of letting the employer get the jump 
on us and sell the public a phony bill 
of goods. 


“LABOR HAS DONE WELL" 
From the Cleveland Citizen (AFL): 


We don’t consider the American 
workers either poor or downtrodden. 
By and large they are healthy, intelli- 
gent and progressive guys who live 
better than any other workers in the 
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From Pennsylvania Labor News (AFL). 


world. While recognizing that there jg 
an element that would see us chained 
and knowing that there are cases of op 
pressive working and living conditions 
in existence, we still think we are better 
off than anything any other ism can 
offer as a substitute. 


“TRUST LAWS PLAGUE HARRIMAN" 


From the Cleveland Union Leader 
(CIO) : 

W. Averell Harriman, millionaire 
railroad tycoon whom President Tru- 
man appointed to succeed Henry Wal- 
lace as Commerce Secretary, “is under 
charge at Lincoln, Nebr., as being co- 
conspirator with other Western rail- 
roads and their executives to end com- 
petition in freight rates and to subject 
all Western freight rates to review by 
Eastern financial interests,” it was 
pointed out this week by the National 
Farmers Union. 

The Justice. Dept., under the late 
President Roosevelt, brought suit 
against the Western railroads, charging 
them with violation of the anti-trust 
laws, the NFU recalled, and the suit is 
now set for trial at Lincoln on Dec. 1. 

When it comes to trial, according to 
the NFU’s monthly paper, Nat’l Union 
Farmer, the Government is expected to 
present evidence intended to prove that 
the new Commerce Secretary was a 
leading figure in a conspiracy among 
the railroaders. 


“REPORT ON SOUTHERN DRIVE" 
From Textile Labor (CIO) reports 


on the Southern drive: 

With the CIO’s Southern organizing 
drive moving along toward the half- 
way mark of its initial year, the pat- 
tern of employer opposition has slowly 
begun to emerge. 

Seventeen CIO organizers and union 
members, many of them in textile 
areas, have been assaulted since the 
campaign began last May. 

A group of business men in Macon, 
Ga., has pledged $30,000 to finance a 
fight against the drive. 

The Ku Klux Klan has been revived 
in some localities and there are those 
who believe its terrorist tactics are 
about to be let loose against the CIO. 


FORBES 
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The Lord 
is a Partner 


Ir’s now 10 years since the stock- 
holders of the Keyes Co., Miami real- 
tors, decided to operate their business 
according to God’s plan—to set aside 
atenth of all monies earned to be used 
in the Lord’s work. The largest organ- 
jation of realtors in Florida, it does 
an annual business running into mil- 
lions of dollars. President Kenneth S. 
Keyes, a devout Christian actively in- 
terested in church work, had become 
convinced that God’s plan for tithing 
applied to a business organization as 
well as to an individual. He brought 


’ the matter before the company’s stock- 


holders, and they unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

“We, the stockholders of the Keyes 
Co., recognizing God’s ownership of 
all things we possess and realizing that 
we are but His stewards here on earth, 
wish to acknowledge His ownership 
and our stewardship and to that end 
it is hereby resolved: 

“1. That we adopt God’s plan of 
using one-tenth of our profits for 
church and charitable purposes. 

“2. That the Board of Directors be 
authorized to set aside this tenth—the 
Scriptural tithe—as it is earned.” 

The first year the plan was in oper- 
ation business increased beyond all 
expectations. And each succeeding 
year showed an expansion. For clients 
who know about this plan have con- 
fidence in the integrity of the people 
with whom they are dealing. 


—E. W. SupLow. 

















But Miss Chadwick—don't you think it's 
shout time you at least started looking 
for an apartment!" 
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“ Kansas people are accustomed 


to work ... work before pay. Rural 
in origin, they realize that harvest 
follows effort and that the bounty of 
the harvest is not greater than the 
effort and planning that precede it, 

It may be environment, it may be 
heredity. But the people of Kansas 


e « « sons and grandsons of sturdy 


Kansas has never experienced a gene 


eral strike, And with the exception of 


focal work stoppages of short duration there 


has not been a serious strike in this 


&tate for more than a quarter-century. 


KANSAS 


GET HUONG 
' We ORE 7” 





pioneer settlers . ... are prone to 
do their own thinking. They simply 
cannot understand how independence 
of personal decision can give way to 
acceptance of ideas and_ theories 
advanced by some radical leader. 
They prefer logic and reason rather 
than mass emotion and radicalism. 
You can depend on Kansas labor. 
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KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


William E, Long, Secretary-Director 
809-A Harrison Street Topeka, Kansas 
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Risk Capital—Where 
To Raise It 


(Continued from page 21) 


be approached in the same way as life 
insurance companies. 

4. Investment Trusts. Some invest- 
ment trusts restrict the percentage of 
their capital which they can invest in 
any one company, or the percentage of 
any one issue which they can purchase. 
In many cases, therefore, trusts of this 
type must be eliminated from consider- 
ation. Other investment trusts, on the 
other hand, assume large equity posi- 


tions, and one large one prefers a 
“leveraged” equity—coming after bank 
loans, bonds and preferred stock. It 
then goes to work to help make the 
company a_ success, by supplying 
counsel and statistical advice, 

Only a few investment trusts supply 
‘capital to industrial firms. These 
usually specialize in certain types of 
businesses. It is accordingly almost 
impossible for the average business to 
learn what investment trust should be 
approached. The business man _ will 
need guidance from some experienced 
financial organization such as his bank, 
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Men at work ... more efficiently 
—thanks to Quiet Comfort 


’Ss MORE than smart employee-rela- 

tions to sound condition. It’s good 
business. Because ““There is both prac- 
tical and experimental evidence,” states 
the Manual of Industrial Hygiene, “‘that 
noise has been responsible for impaired 
hearing, fatigue, neuroses, increased 
blood pressure and decreased working 
and mental efficiencies.”’ 


So if noise is robbing you and your 
workers of full efficiency and comfort, 
by all means see your local Acousti- 
Celotex distributor. He is a profession- 
ally trained technician—member of 
the only sound conditioning organiza- 
tion in the world with the combined 
experience of more than 100,000 acous- 
tical installations. 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere +» In Canada: D 
A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3,I1LLINOIS 
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Conditioning wilt 


And he features Acousti-Celotex— 
the original and genuine drilled fibre 
tile. More offices, factories, churches, 
schools, banks, theaters, and hospitals 
have sound conditioned with Acousti- 
Celotex than with any other acoustical 
material. 


Consult your Acousti-Celotex dis- 
tributor with confidence, too. His advice 
is yours absolutely without obligation 

. . and he guarantees results. A note 
to us will bring him to your desk. 


* * * 


FREE! "25 Answers to Questions on Sound Con- 
ditioning.”’ You'll want this fact-packed booklet 
on sound conditioning. Easy-reading. ..informa- 
tive. . . helpful. For your free copy address: The 
Celotex Corp., Dept. Fo-1146, Chicago, 3, Ili. 





Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


. rather than standard terms, governs the 





a security dealer, an investment coup. 
sel, or a fiscal counsel organization, 
5. Investment Banking Underwrit. 
ers. These also are widely diversified, 
because most firms have certain spe. 
cialties—corporation bonds, munici- 
pal securities, common stocks, ete, 
Some underwriters specialize in certain 
industries—aviation, in one case; chain 
store securities in another; railroad 
stocks in a third. They also differ in 
regard to underwriting fees, service 
charges for legal counsel, amortization 
provisions, and the like. Negotiation, 
















final rates, costs and methods of distri- 
bution. 

On the whole, it is safe to say that 
the underwriting firm which has ma- 
ture experience in its special field can 
do more for the potential borrower 
than one that is haphazardly ap.- 
proached. 

Investment banking firms frequently 
specialize in certain industries. Some 
firms handle best large underwritings 
whereas others specialize in small un- 
derwritings. If expert financial guid- 
ance is not available to the business 
man, he could learn what investment 
banking firm to approach by consult- 
ing local security dealers and stock 
exchange firms. His bank may also 
offer suggestions. 



















GOVERNMENT FACILITIES 






6. Reconstruction Finance Corpora 
tion. The bulk of RFC _ industrial 
financing is made up of “participa- 
tions,” i. e., loans made in company 
with banks which have been reluctant 
to assume the entire risk. The RFC has 
done little financing of ordinary busi¥ 
ness on its own, because the law spe 
cifically states that RFC loans must be 
restricted to cases where private capital 
is not available at reasonable rates. 

The Federal Government has pro- 
vided still another source of capital for 
ordinary business, in that each of the 
12 Federal Reserve Banks is em- 
powered to make industrial loans. 
However, the legal restrictions—espe- 
cially in regard to maturity—have 
made these loans unattractive to bor- 
rowers. 

Since the RFC is not allowed to sup- 
ply capital which is available from 
other sources, the business man must 
first approach his bank; then, if the 
bank turns him down, it will show him 
how to approach the RFC. 

7. The Company's Own Stockhold- 
ers. This is the oft-overlooked “Acre 
of Diamonds” for many a company. 
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Recent experience shows that it fre- 

tly is easier to obtain the needed 
capital from the stockholders, who are 
giready familiar with the company’s 
prospects and who have confidence in 
its management, than it is to go else- 
where for funds. In a number of cases, 
this has been done without changing 
relative equity positions, and upon 
especially favorable terms. 


HOW TO PROCEED 

The procedure for raising capital 
from a company’s stockholders is as 
follows: Rights are issued to each 
stockholder to buy the new security at 
an attractive price. The rights are pro- 
portionate to the number of shares of 
common stock held. It is important 
that the purchase price be very at- 
tractive so that rights not exercised by 
some stockholders will be purchased 
by other stockholders who will exer- 
cise them. For example, if the common 
stock is selling on the market at $20 
and new common stock is to be issued, 
stockholders should be given the right 
to purchase the new stock at a price 
around $15. Stockholders not wishing 
to increase their investment in the 
business will then be able to sell their 
rights to other stockholders. 





(Sound.. Clear. .Impartial ‘\ 


AN easy-to-understand summary of 
the economic principles that gov- 
ern everyday business and industry 
and how they apply to problems 
which must be dealt with sow be- 
cause they affect every employer, 
employee, investor and consumer. 








Labor-Management 
Economics 


W. V. OWEN, Prof 


$2.00 
This Book Guides You in Clear, 


Straight Thinking About: 


MANAGEMENT — its duties, risks, 
standards; relationships with labor. 
LABOR—its value, competiti i- 
tion, perishability. a on 
UNIONISM— its services and weap- 

ons; political front. 
WAGES — determination; relationship 
between production and cost of living. 
eee ON—ciake and costs. 
OVERNMENT ECONOMIC 
FUNCTIONS —objectives and limi- 
tations; degree of control. 


ORGANIZATIONS have purchased quan- 
tities of this book for distribution to their 
executives and shop personnel as a means 
for providing better understanding of- em- 
Ployer-employee relationships. 

‘Meets a well defined need for a book by 
means of which management and workiog 
orce can establish and maintain commos 
wnderstanding of the economic facts of life,” 





Ruthenburg, President Servel, 
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F ACH YEAR, more and 
more FORBES readers -hare 
their enthusiasm for Amer- 
ica's fastest growing busi- 
ness magazine by giving 
Gift Subscriptions to invest- 
ors, business friends and as- 
sociates, clients, customers 
employees, etc. 


Magayine of Business 


FORBES Magazine of Business is again pleased to extend readers the tol 
lowing special Gift Subscription Rates (good only until Dec. 31, 1946): 


| One-year Gift Subscription . . . .. $4 
2 One-year Gift Subscriptions . . . . $6 


Each Additional One-Year Subscription. . $3 


(Canada and foreign $1 a year extra) 


Your Own New or Renewal Subscription May Be Included 
at These Attractive Rates 


This Christmas you'll want to remember more of your business and investor 
friends because you know how lively FORBES has become — from the color- 
ful new covers of "Tomorrow's Leaders'’ and the new section on ''Finance", to 
the inspiring final page of "Thoughts on the Business of Life”. 


Attractive gift cards, with your name as donor, will be mailed to reach each 
person on your list in the Christmas mails along with the first copy of 
FORBES. Thereafter, FORBES will arrive twice each month to remind the 
recipient throughout 1947 of your generosity and thoughtfulness. 


This year, when merchandise is scarce and costly — save time and money by 
giving Gift Subscriptions to FORBES. Avoid hectic last-minute shopping — 
use this convenient method of extending Christmas and Year ‘Round Greet- 
ing to your business friends and investors. 


Simply fill in and mail convenient Gift Order Card in this issue. We mail 
gift cards and will gladly bill you later. 


lf Gift Subscription Card does not provide sufficient space, mail your sub- 
scription gift list with instructions to: 


Magayine of Business 





120 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 11, WY. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


By THE EDITORS 


PERATING over America’s high- 
ways are 5,000,000 trucks, haul- 


ing 50% of the nation’s inland 
freight from consignor to consignee. 
Unlike the competing railroad system, 
these trucks and truck lines are not 
owned by huge corporations, but by 
small operators. 

The average person going into do- 
mestic motor transport should begin 
learning his way around in the busi- 
ness by first getting a job with an 
established motor carrier. Once the 
necessary know-how has been ac- 
quired, there are two or three methods 
by which to go about setting up as an 
operator in your own right. One is to 
find a good prospective route on which 
there is a profitable need and take the 
necessary legal steps to acquire it. 
There was a time when all you had to 
do was buy a truck and start hauling 
for anyone who had something to haul. 
But along in the late 20s and early 
30s the Federal and state governments 
took hold of the trucking business, set 
up regulations, tariff rates, etc., and 
put some sense into it, and they elim- 
inated cut-throat competition by limit- 
ing the number of truck lines on each 
route. 


PRE-OPERATING REQUIREMENTS 


In order to start a truck or fleet of 
trucks rolling over any given route to- 
day you have to make application to 
your state regulating body, usually 
known as the State Utilities Commis- 
sion, for a permit. If you plan to op- 
erate in more than one state you must 
also get a permit from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It’s usually 
best to engage an attorney acquainted 
with this kind of work to handle your 
application. Among other things, you 
will have to show a need for such a 
route over the territory you have in 
mind. 

Of course, you can still draw an 
unprofitable route. Time spent in thor- 
oughly analyzing the area in which 
you wish to operate will pay big divi- 
dends. Be sure there is a real demand 
for the kind of services you expect to 





deliver. Check carefully the volume of 
business and competitive rates of rail- 
roads, water carriers and other truck- 
ers. Consult your State Trucking Asso- 
ciation. For absolutely impartial ad- 
vice talk to the State Utilities Commis- 
sion. 

Don’t overlook the possibility of 
buying out a truck line already in 
operation. Many of them change hands 
every year. Your State Trucking As- 
sociation or the American Trucking 
Association, Washington, D. C., might 


-. Transport 











haul it to your customers and resell ii 
Numerous agricultural products, such 
as poultry, eggs, fruits, vegetables 
etc., are bought at the farm and re 
sold in the city. Sand, gravel, mixed 
concrete and other products ar 
handled the same way. You merely 
buy them at pick-up points and handle 
them as your own products until sold 
and delivered. Thousands of trucker 
are making substantial profits this 
way. 

The efficient operator can make a lot 













Now gearing for a peacetime era of greatly expanded 
volume, the business of hauling freight by truck offers 
attractive profit prospects for new and qualified operators 












refer you to some lines which are for 
sale. One of your best bets would be 
to check the classified columns of 
Transport Topics, the newspaper of the 
highway transportation industry, pub- 
lished at Washington, D. C. 

The above applies to over-the-road 
contract carriers, both state and inter- 
state. Other good trucking profits are 
frequently earned by local cartage 
haulers, These are the boys who oper- 
ate entirely within a city and surround- 
ing suburban areas. You don’t have 
to lock horns with either the State 
Utilities Commission or the ICC to 
operate as a city carrier. You deal only 
with the city fathers. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of merchant delivery 
work, drayage to and from railroad 
stations and water fronts, hauling of 
manufactured goods, warehouse deliv- 
eries, moving household goods for 
families changing homes, etc. 

Another type of trucker who can 
avoid a lot of state and interstate regu- 
lation is the private carrier, who hauls 
his own goods and is not subject to 
the regular truck-for-hire restrictions. 
There are any number of businesses in 
which the chief accent is on delivery. 
There’s coal, for example. Instead of 
hauling it to farm homes at cartage 
rates you buy it at wholesale price, 





of money in the trucking business. lt 
is also a business in which you can 
lose your shirt. For instance, a truck 
loaded with valuable cargo that is 
wrecked by a careless driver can com 
pletely ruin the owner. Adequate in- 
surance on cargo, and liability insur- 
ance on drivers, should be carried. 
Abuse of equipment can make repair 
and replacement mighty costly. 

As to the amount of money you need 
to start in this business, you can gé 
all kinds of answers, and all of them 
will be right. There are many vati- 
ables, including the size of your opera- 
tions and how good a planner you are. 
According to Ted Rogers, Manager ol 
the National Trucking Association, 
nearly all present owners started with 
a small amount of capital. A few 
started the hard way. For example, a 
occasional entrant will start with only 
a few hundred dollars, buy one truck 
on the installment plan and make a go 
of it. In general, though, it’s safer to 
figure your initial capital in thousands 
rather than hundreds. 

Concerning taxes, there is the license 
fee, assessed according to truck size; 
ad valorum tax, based on value of 
franchise; inspection fees, which 
range around $12 to $18 a year; and 
social security tax on employees. 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 


OIL WELL EQuiP. 


What's Your Problem? 
In this column, every issue, Forses will help MOTION PICTURES a AUTO ASSEMBLY 
mbscribers find a solution to their business * ER 
' . Simply address your query to , 
Business Information Editor, Forbes Maga- 
gine, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
To facilitate replies, please confine each in- N LY N [ A N G F LES 
iry to one specific question, and enclose : 
samped, self-addressed envelope. Questions 
not answered here will be answered by mail. 
Q.—I am endeavoring to locate a plant z. VS yy EN 
site. What is the best “source of information 
that would aid me in selecting a suitable 
location? —-H. S. Craic, Connellsville, Pa. FeaMITERE APPAREL 
A—Practically all states have In- REFINERIES 
dustrial Location, Industrial De- 
velopment, or similar bureaus, or- 
for the purpose of attract- 
and aiding new industries. Write 
to this department in the states in 
which you prefer to locate, giving 
full details as to your requirements. 
State and city Chambers of Com- 
merce will also be glad to assist 
you. 


Q.—Where can I get information as to 
the opening and operation of a freight bu- 
reau?—THEoporE B. Ray, Sr., Binghamton, 


N. Y. 


NINE PREDOMINANT labor and management 


A—Trade Magazines: Shipping 
Management, 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y.; Traffic World, 418 
8. Market St., Chicago 7, Ill.; Pack- 

ing & Shipping, 105 E. 7th St., 
Plainfield, N. J.; Better Shipping 
7 425 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Q—Can you tell me the address of the 
company that manufactures the motor scooter 
which you recently pictured in your New 
Ideas column ?—F. B. Stark, Allentown, Pa. 


A.—Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., 700 No. 
Washington, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Q.—Can you tell me if there is a “Con- 
sumers’ Digest” published by the Govern- 
ment and how can I get it?—JoserH BELLE- 


TierI, Hazleton, Pa. 


—“Consumers’ Guide” is pub- 
lished monthly by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. May be ob- 
tained by writing to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Single copies, 5 cents; 50 cents a 
year. Do not send stamps. 


INDUSTRIES give the 
mighty Los Angeles in- 
dustrial oak nine main 
branches. No other city 
in America can equal 
this diversified growth, 
which is so vital to a bal- 
anced economy. 


Under the wide-spread 
branches of the Los An- 
geles “indus-tree” you 


will find as many indus-’ 


trial workers and as 
many factories as in all 
the other cities of Cali- 
fornia combined. There 
are sound reasons why 























prefer to locate here, in 
the first city of the West 
...the third retail mar- 
ket of the Nation. 


Let us give you the com- 
plete Los Angeles story. 
Write for our brochure, 
offered free to execu- 
tives, or address special 
inquiries to our indus- 
trial engineering staff. 
No obligation, naturally. 
* 

cording #0 U. 5, Congas Berea 
one with more than $25,000,000 

product annually, Los Angeles is 


the only American city with nine, 
ased on pre-war output. 


Q—Where can I get the reports and a 
copy of the hearings on the Atlantic & Pa- 
einti trast suit?—J. Femstemn, Brooklyn, 





AU. &. Dest. of Justice, Anti- 
Trust Division, Washington, D. C. 


Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 





“America Through Foreign 
Eyes” has unavoidably been 





omitted this issue, but will 
appear as usual in succeeding 
issues, 
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FINGERTIPS! 


HUNTING? 


GIVE THE “AUTOMATIC 
MEMORY” — DIFFERENT, 
PRACTICAL, PERMANENT 


— — 









— 





POCKET CASE 


Give something unusual—some- 
thing so handy, so ingenious, so 
everlastingly useful that the receiver 
will thank you for it for years. 


GIVE MEMINDEX—the perfect meth- 
od for personal record-keeping— 
an automatic memory that won’t let 
the user forget! Successful for over 
40 years. 


MEMINDEX CONSISTS OF a cleverly 
designed Pocket Case in which is 
kept a supply of dated and scientifi- 
cally indexed cards. Every kind of 
memo can be kept on these cards 
—the dated cards a constant re- 
minder of what to do today. 
Cards transferable to Desk Unit 
for permanent records. No copy- 
ing! Thus a complete record sys- 
tem occupies small space. Thou- 
sands of successful persons use it. 


A QUALITY GIFT—Many genuine 
leathers are available—printing 
and card stock is the best available. 
Discounts for quantity purchases. 
Complete units start at $4.75. 

MAILED DIRECT to any address—Send 
purchase price plus name and full 
address of recipient. Your name 


QR and address included in ship- 
Roe mient on request. Order now or 
Ye) 


WILSON MEMINDEX COMPANY 
Dept. L, 149 Center St., Rochester 5, N.Y. 






ce) 








write for further information. ~ 
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possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 


inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe N.K.A. 
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, SANJOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 
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Do you use just your thinking mind? If you ? 
do, you .are missing 90 per cent of your D 


the urges of a vast sleeping force in your ? 


The ROSICRUCIANS ? 
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NEW IDEAS 


...in Air Conditioning, Fire-Fighting, Adhesives 
Home. Furnishings, Office Equipment, Motor 


SELECTIVE SORTING 


The McBee Keysort Selector pictured 
here is the most recent answer to the 
office manager’s card sorting problem. 
Accurate and dependable, it can sort 
unlimited quantities of jumbled-up 
cards into any desired order, produc- 





ing wanted cards ‘in double-quick 
time. Added advantage: Desired cards 
may be sorted without disturbing the 
filed order of the balance of the cards. 


STENOGRAPHIC SPEEDSTER 


Stenography is being made easier 
by an innovation in shorthand ma- 
chines—the Kirk Brevitype. Based on 
the same phonetic principles used in 
Gregg shorthand, the machine makes 
a written record on fan-folded paper 
tape. The keyboard has the same ar- 
rangement as in a standard typewriter, 
with a few phonetic substitutes. It’s 
claimed that the average steno can take 
dictation on the device at the rate of 
150 words a minute. Advantage: The 
tape is readily transcribed—no special 
proficiency in taking dictation is neces- 
sary. 


MONEY MEMOS 


The problem inherent in computing 
foreign exchange is now made easier 
by newly developed “monetary com- 
parators.” Utilizing the  slide-rule 
principle, these gadgets enable you 
quickly to convert the money of any 
country into that of almost any other. 
. .. There’s also a new monetary unit 
in “circulation”—the fleurin—now 
standard currency for all overseas 
flowers-by-air exchange. Roughly equiv- 


alent to a quarter, it has been adoptej 
by florists to simplify the problems 
involved in fluctuating foreign cu. 
rencies. 


VERSATILITY IN VENTILATION 


Embodying unique advances in de 
sign, General Engineering & Manufap 
turing Co.’s packaged air conditioning 
unit offers simplicity and economy 9 
installation, light weight and minimum 
vibration, peak performance unde 
varying water temperature and supply, 
plus efficient operation calling for ip 
frequent service attention. Since water 
consumption is half of that normally 
required, the need for special installa. 


tions is eliminated. 


FOOLPROOF ADHESIVE? 


Claimed to be a “foolproof” liquid 
adhesive, Du Pont’s latest in industrial 
cements is described as being tough, 
flexible, suitable for bonding metal 
foils and sheets to wood, plastics, and § 
vulcanized synthetic and natural rub 
bers. It can be applied without thin- 
ning, by brushing, roller coating, knife 
coating or dipping. Outstanding prop 
erty: A six months package stability, 
with no tendency to gel inside of 3 
year. 


REVOLUTIONARY RADIATOR? 


Getting ready for Winter weather? 
Here’s a radiator that might help solve 
your heating problem. It uses no water 
or steam, yet gives off heat almost in 
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gantly. You just plug it into any elec- 
trical outlet. Developed by Henry J. 
Morton Associates, Inc., it operates on 
, dual-heat principle: radiation and 
convection. 


foR CLEANER FLOORS 


This extra-low disc-type floor ma- 
chine features a special side-polishing 
brush which cleans flush with the walls, 
even polishing the baseboard. It em- 
bodies a brushless, axial air-gap type 
of motor, is easily controlled through 


its stabilizing “gyroscopic” action. 
Designed by the G. H. Tennant Co., 
the machine can also accommodate 
l5-inch accessories for dry cleaning 
and burnishing with steel wool, for 
floor-scrubbing or rug-cleaning. Over- 
all height of machine is 12”. 


PACKAGED POWER 


More “drive” for the production line 
is the promise of a revolutionary West- 
inghouse electric motor. Said to be the 


first “truly all steel-encased model,” { 


it’s reduced in size by one-third, yet 
packs up to 134% more power per 
pound. Flexibility is the keynote of 
this motor, which wraps up into a 
single package all wartime improve- 
ments. Maximum use is made of a 
minimum number of parts. 


PAPER DRAPERIES 


Paper draperies which not only look 
but even feel like fabric are in store 
for home decorators. Produced by the 
Trimz Co., they come all ready to 
hang on an ordinary curtain rod. Com- 
bining strength and softness in a paper 
which can be printed clearly in a com- 
plete range of colors, they’re reported 
to be fade-proof, flame-resistant, easily 
cleanable. 
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\ \ tion methods produce the Fully Automatic 
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FRIDEN...the ultimate in Calculators. 
It is easy for you to become a master 
in Figure Work, using the many exclu- 


y sive features embodied in this calculating 
Wf 
x1/f 


device. Speak with your local Friden 
Representative, learn why deliveries must 


be anticipated...then order Today! 


Friden Mechanical 

and Instructional Service is 

available in approximately 250 

Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 














Following the renewed stock market liquidation in Octo- 
ber there has been a marked tendency for investors and 
some investment advisers, who were carried away by un- 
reasoning optimism last winter and spring, to change their 
tune — and become increasingly bearish the further the 
market declined. 

Enthusiastic purchasers of highly speculative stocks six 
to twelve months ago after 31% to 4 years of bull market 
have recently become fearful sellers and after a loss of 
50-60% of their price levels early this year have been dump- 
ing along with poor stocks some of the soundest securities. 
Thus, the good stocks have gone down with the bad. 


Veering With the Wind 


Many who at first refused to regard the 50-point collapse 
as more than a recession in a bull market have recently 
given up the prospect of even normal technical recovery. 
The next step, presumably, in this merry-go-round will be 
to regard a protracted recovery, if such occur, as a new bull 
market. 

It has long been the Institute’s belief that superficial 
trend-following advices, veering with each change in the 
wind — bullish when stocks are strong — bearish when 
stocks are weak — as well as the “‘yes and no”’ advices 
(bullish on one page and bearish on the next) of the tipster 
services do a tremendous amount of harm and cost in- 
vestors who are taken in by such advices incalculable and 
needless joss. 


Preponderant Liquidity 


No one who attempts seriously to appraise and assay the 
business, economic and financial factors upon which suc- 
cessful handling of money depends can ever approach any- 
thing like 100% infallibility. But any one at all familiar 
with our work or who has seen our large published adver- 
tisements this year will not doubt that the accounts under 
our personal supervision and management were prepon- 
derantly liquid (in cash and government bonds) prior to 
the stock market collapse in early September — as a result 
of gradual selling in periods of pronounced strength. 


Institute’s New Survey 


With customary penetration, and without regard to any 
previous viewpoint, we have again surveyed the economic 
scene, both fundamentally and from the standpoint of 
reasonably expected stock market fluctuations. Our con- 
clusions are succinctly embodied in a newly issued mem- 
orandum to clients throughout the United States and Can- 
ada whose investments aggregating many millions of dol- 
lars are under our personal supervision. 

In the belief that our studied view after so drastic a stock 
market collapse may be of interest to banks, insurance com- 
panies, investment trusts and institutions, corporations 
and investors, large or small, we are making this memoran- 
dum available at a nominal charge of $2 simply to cover the 
cost of handling. 


American Institute of Finance 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


ich I 
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THE RECENT CHANGE IN OUR POSITION 


AFTER A MARKET COLLAPSE WIPING OUT 50% 
OF THE FOUR YEAR RISE IN FIVE MONTHS 


















if You Want to Get More 
Than the Ride... Up and Down 


No sensible investor wants to be deluded into regarding 
large paper profits as the equivalent of future security for 
himself and his family; does not want to go through the 
false feeling of comparative riches to be followed by quite 
the reverse. Presumably he wants so to handle his invest- 
ment funds that he is richer from cycle to cycle — so that 
he has more money at the bottom of each deoression or 
bear market — rather than make the mistake of figuring 
his wealth at the peak of a boom which always proves 
temporary. 


The Personal Supervisory and Investment Management 
Service provided by the American Institute of Finance has 
a definite, deep-rooted, and established investment phil- 
osophy which we have found during a lifetime of experience 
produces the best net results. 


These methods and policies are not spectacular, are not 
concerned with taking wild and foolish risks nor with the 
futility of trying to run a shoe-string into a fortune. They 
are definitely concerned with preventing the needless 
shrinkage of investment, capital, and above all things deter- 
mined to so handle clients’ accounts that when the real 
opportunities for increasing wealth occur, as they do 
periodically, there will be funds available to take advantage 
of thern for permanent up-building. 


Accepting the premise that there is no such thing as 
100% perfection or infallibility in the handling of invest- 
ment money, we prefer to err on the conservative side. 


These are the principles to which the Institute’s invest- 
ment advice and assistance have been dedicated through 
nearly 30 years of conscientious service to U. S. investors. 
They represent the foundation stone upon which the Insti- 
tute’s investment coun:el clientele has been built — from 
which it will not deviate in the slightest degree to the ulti- 
mate disadvantage of its many clients for its own financial 
advantage or for any other selfish reason. 


This may not be the way to conduct the most popular or 
profitable investment service, particularly in a boom period 
when so many are willing to throw caution to the winds in 
the hope of quick profits; we feel certain that it is the best 
way for a person to handle his money, which is and always 
has been this organization’s one and only concern. 


The Institute is now providing personal supervision for 
a substantial number of individual and institutional clients 
in virtually every state in the U. S. 


In the future, as in the past, we shall be guided by the 
same exacting and unflinching standards, the same chal- 
lenging and critical approach, the same insistence upon 
conservatism that has always characterized our work. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


INVESTMENT SUPERVISION . FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT ~ INDIVIDUALS 
INSTITUTIONS - ESTATES 


Conservative accounts — ranging from $25,000-$50,000 
to several million dollars— supervised or 
managed on a fixed fee basis. 
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FINANCE 


“Moderation” Must Be Our Watchword 


Power imposes responsibility. 

Two immeasurably important transfers of pow- 
er have just occurred in this country: 

One: Republicans have gained control of both 
branches of Congress. 

Two: Business and industry, released from con- 
trol shackles, have won new freedom. 

Down-trodden, unorganized consumers have 
demonstrated that they can exercise power: their 
“strike” against price-gouging has proved impres- 
sively potent. 

I am less concerned over how the Republican- 
controlled 80th Congress will act than I am over 
how manufacturers and other producers will act. 

Will they wisely use, or will they abuse, their 
newly-gained freedom to name prices? 

Will they grasp the essentiality of refraining 
from temptation to snatch undue profits during 
the remaining period of scarcities? 

The applied answers to these questions will 
most certainly influence, if not govern, the con- 
duct of voters in the 1948 Presidential election. 

I am hopeful that managements, merchants, 
other business men will practice reason rather 
than rapacity, that they will resist apparently-easy 
opportunities for abnormal, quick profits, that 
they will adopt farsighted economic philosophy. 


- Political dictatorship has been emphatically re- 
pudiated. 

Industrial dictatorialness, if attempted, can ex- 
pect similar repudiation. : 

People of this “land of the free” resent being 
driven, coerced, cowed. 

This, I feel sure, will be conclusively shown in 
the case of dictatorial labor unions. Self-seeking 
Democratic politicians have for a dozen years 
bowed the knee to arrogant labor leaders—Presi- 
dent Truman’s knuckling under to John L. Lewis 
is the latest example. 


Will not the election results convince the new 
Congress that the people have revolted against 
being kicked around by swelled-headed labor 
leaders, as well as by politicians and bureaucrats 
obsessed by the abnormal powers accorded them 
by wartime legislation? 


The cardinal significance of the voting, in my 
opinion, is that the majority of Americans desire 
a return to Americanism, a return to the freedom 
promised them by the Constitution, a return to 
self-reliance, rather than abject dependence upon 
Government to take care of them “from the cradle 
to the grave.” 

No government on the face of the earth could 
ever conceivably guarantee all shiftless citizens or 
subjects “freedom from fear, freedom from want.” 
Man, after all, must depend upon self-effort for 
his wellbeing, sustenance, solvency. 

The election result should teach not only our 
own long-entrenched politicians but politicians in 
other countries a salutary lesson, should teach 
them that the new-fangled political notion that it 
matters not one iota how gigantically government 
debts are ballooned is all wrong, should teach 
them that no individual or family or nation can 
live extravagantly beyond its means without bring- 
ing disaster, should teach them that it is not pos- 
sible permanently to reap something for nothing. 
should teach them that 2’ and 2 never can add up 
to more than 4, should teach them realism. 


I want, above everything else, to counsel all men 
of affairs, all corporations, all companies, all 
firms, to watch their step. They have been pre- 
sented with opportunity to demonstrate their 
worthiness, to demonstrate their ability to resist 
temptation to get rich quick. They should heed 
how consumers reacted to recent skyrocketing of 
prices. 

Labor leaders should take note of the changed 
temper of the people. Arrogant attempts to force 
another spiral of wage increases would—and 
should—invoke reprisals. 

“Moderation” must be the watchword all round 
if we are to work our way towards sound pros- 
perity. 

I am optimistic. 











Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


OIL: Wealth & Power 


No mistake about it the nation that 
has the most oil has an important basis, 
at least, of wealth and power. In this 
the U. S. can consider itself fortunate— 
at present! It controls more than halt 
of the total proved petroleum resources 
of the world and produces within its 
continental limits 60% of the world’s 
output. However, the growing demand 
leaves no surplus. This causes many a 
furrow on military foreheads. They fear 
the U. S. will have to import half the 
oil we consume in twenty years. This 
concern is not fully shared by oil men 
who believe new reserves can be found 
and made productive enough to meet 
our economic and strategic future needs. 





PETROLEUM 
v 1946 





- +» enough or too little? 





Clear-Eyed View: The nationwide in- 
vestment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has just issued a new 
survey which underscores the role oil 
plays as a power behind much of our 
industrial civilization. Investors—with 
a stake of billions of dollars in this 
industry—will welcome this terse, clear- 
eyed assessment of the various factors 
confronting the industry. Here, for ex- 
ample, is discussed demand, methods 
of refining, prices and other relevant 
subjects. 

“PETROLEUM — 1946” contains de- 
tailed analyses of 38 leading companies, 
including charts, records of earnings, 
dividends and price ranges. One of the 
most timely of M L, P, F & B’s surveys, 
“PETROLEUM—1946”* may be had by 
readers for the asking. They will find it 
contains information of real value. 





*For your copy of “PETRoLEuM—1946” address 
your request to: Dept. ““FM,”’ Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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STOCK TRADING 












ARLY American financial history 
Ki: full of axioms about getting 
rich through buying good stocks and 
holding them for a life-time. That is 
the way some fortunes seem to have 
been built in the early and mid-19th 
century. Financial biographies of the 
period are full of such stories, and 
they seem to give us a simple key to 
financial success: Buy good stocks 
and hold them. 

However, application of this axiom 
in the past 25-30 years hasn’t built 
any fortunes. Is it really safe to gen- 
eralize from the experiences of the 19th 
century? Isn’t there a crucial differ- 
ence? The earlier period was one of 
general industrial growth in the United 
States. Recent growth has not been so 
broad nor inclusive. Now we have 
some industries in definite decline, 
many in merely neutral secular trend, 
and some in various stages of growth. 
We can no longer buy a mere CRoss- 
SECTION of stocks and sit on them for 
years with any hope of AUTOMATIC 
enrichment. Too many sad portfolios 
attest to this illusion. 
The speculator’s portfolio, to achieve 
the objectives of these earlier tycoons, 
should include some carefully-chosen 
growth stocks. 


HOW TO SELECT GROWTH STOCK 
What is a Growth Stock? How can 


we spot one? 

There are a few criteria to examine 
and set up. First, we must seek com- 
panies and industries where the vol- 
ume increases exceed those of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board Index of Industrial 
Production, the level of the National 
Income, and the level of Consumer 
Expenditures. 

A recent study by the Argus Re- 
search Corporation revealed the fol- 
lowing industries as qualifying by 





JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 





Stock Exchange firm. 
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XV. Growth Stocks 





By JOSEPH MINDELL °9@:: 


this criterion: Airlines, Aviation Man. sel 
ufacturing, Chemicals, Natural Gas, | 
Paper and Pulp, Plastics, Rayon, Soft 
Drinks, Alloy Steels, and many sec. 
tions of the Building Industry: Air 
Conditioning, Lath and Gypsum Prod- 
ucts, Plywood, and Warm Air Fur. 
naces. 

We can add to this list the follow. 
ing industries which appear headed 
for such growth: Diesel Engine, Gas 
Turbine, Die Casting, Precision Cast- 
ing, Television, -Frozen Foods, Auto 
Trailers, Light Me*als, Labor-Saving 
Machinery, and Domestic Powered 
Equipment. 

Note that we are looking for secular 
growth. This must not be confused 
with mere cyclical recoveries in vol- 
ume and earnings. We seek secular 
growth that extends through several 
business cycles. We are looking for 
growth in both volume of sales and 
in earnings. 


TRENDS TO WATCH 
We should watch the following trends 


in the companies which are our can- 
didates for inclusion in our portfolios 
as Growth Stocks: (1) The trend of 
sales; (2) the profit margin; (3) the 
return on invested capital; (4) finan- 
cial ability to withstand a depression; 
and (5) the price of the stock in rela 
tion to these foregoing factors. 

We must watch out for those other 
factors which may temporarily create 
the illusion of earnings growth, such 
as: (1) upswings in the business cycle; 
(2) special favoring developments like 
wars, periods of shortage, etc.; (3) 
reductions in tax rates; (4) lowering 
of interest charges or preferred stock 
dividerid requirements; (5) non-recur- 
ring profits; (6) purchases of other 
companies on a favorable basis. These 
factors alone do not provide the sus- 
tained secular growth that we seek. 

To break the growth process down 


into convenient stages for study, we 
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can divide company and _ industry 
growth into rough stages: 

a The period of experimentation 
and development. This is the pioneer- 
ing stage, when the cost of the product 
is high and the ultimate customer is 
as yet unaware of the product. This is 
the stage of great hazards, of bank- 
ruptcies. We might call this the stage 
of Gambling rather than Speculation. 

2. The period of rapid growth. This 
is the stage of improved cost relation- 
ships and more effective marketing. 
Frequently export sale and installment 
selling are begun here. 

3. The period of diminished rate of 
growth. At this stage, the rate of tech- 
nical progress slackens. Costs cannot 
be reduced much more. Further in- 
creases in sales volume are obtainable 
only at too great a cost. This is a 
dificult stage to ascertain. So much 
success in overcoming obstacles has 
been established that the obstacles at 
this stage may be taken too lightly. 

4. The period of stability. 

5. The period of decline. During 
these last two stages competition grows. 
Other new products also come into 
competition. And the ills of over- 
expansion are suffered. 


DEVELOPMENTS TO WATCH 


The things to watch for in determin- 
ing the end of growth are: (1) Changes 
in management; (2) increased compe- 
tition; (3) saturation of markets; 
(4) new inventions; (5) expiration of 
patents; (6) sharp relative rises in 
costs of materials; (7) sharp relative 
rises in labor costs; (8) sharp relative 
rises in taxes; (9) adverse legislation; 
(10) unfavorable court decisions. 

In selecting Growth Companies for 


_ purchase we must apply our criteria 


for studying any company, as well as 
the criteria for growth. To qualify, a 
growth company must qualify on all 
important counts. 

We are choosing companies whose 
future earnings during periods of 


Prosperity give indications of doing 


better relatively than our economy as 
a whole, and which are financially 
strong enough to withstand depres- 
sions and where the management 
shows the ability to meet difficulties 
and overcome them. 

But at what stage of growth should 
we enter these situations? When does 
the pioneer company leave its most 
hazardous stage? At the period of 

early rapid growth, what we have 
termed our second stage. That is the 
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period for microscopic study of com- 
panies. 

The outcome of such study is to give 
us a changing list of growth companies 
in which we are interested, and which 
we hope to buy under certain condi- 
tions. But growth prospects are a ma- 
jor influence on Price Earnings Ratios 
because they contain an estimate of 
the trend of earnings for some years 
ahead. 

We are always faced, therefore, with 
the question of to what extent the price 
of the stock already discounts the 
growth ahead. Under normal prosper- 
ous and optimistic conditions this is 
apt to be at a generous ratio. But at 
panic bottoms, such stocks are apt to 
fall within reach. They are usually un- 
seasoned and unsponsored, and there- 
fore do not meet with strong support 
at such times. Or when temporary dif- 
ficulties beset a growth industry, price 
opportunities are created. 

Just because the stock you are buy- 
ing qualifies as a Growth Stock doesn’t 
mean that you can ignore the price or 
our whereabouts in the general stock 
trend cycle. 
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‘On the Bookshelf 
A DETAILED and comprehensive study, 
Col. George Bryant Woods’ “THE 
AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY” 
is an appraisal of the prospects of the 
industry as a whole and aircraft man- 
ufacturing stocks in general. A publi- 


cation of the New York Stock Ex- 


change house of White, Weld & Co., 
40 Wall St., New York, N. Y., the book 
analyzes the individual positions of 
more than 30 companies engaged in 
the production of aircraft or aircraft 
parts. 

A feature of the study, incidentally. 
is the inclusion of some rather startling 
information on the development of 
“push-button” aerial warfare, but the 
book is designed primarily as a refer- 
ence book for investors in aircraft 
securities. Published for private dis- 
tribution, a limited number of copies 
has also been reserved for public sale. 
Price: $5. 





One Scottish Story—FREE 


Two Scotsmen were walking 
down the street together. One 
picked up a half-crown. The oth- 
er promptly borrowed it to have 
his eyes examined. 


When you’ve had a good laugh, sit 
down and write out a check for $2.02, 
so that you can have 498 more laughs 
—your check will bring you a copy of 
“499 Scottish Stories—for the price of 
500” by Editor-Publisher—and Story- 
Teller—B. C. Forbes. Incidentally, the 
two cents is to cover royalties, one 
cent each for two of his associates 
who did most of the work. It would 
entail less costly bookkeeping if you 
just -enclose two loose pennies. 


(Send check to B. C. Forbes & Sons 
Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, N. Y.) 














ORDER GIFT FRUIT 


DIRECT FROM THE FLORIDA 
. Big - Juicy - Delicious - Tree-Ripened 


THE REALLY THOUGHTFUL GIFT 
THOSE WHO HAVE 
ENCLOSE YOUR CARD OR PERSONAL GREETING. 







GROVES BY FAST EXPRESS 


EVEN FOR 
“EVERYTHING”. WE’Li 








No. 1 SPECIAL DELUXE PACK (90 Ibs.) 
Full crate of the world’s finest Gra it, 
" Oranges, Tangerines, Pecan Halves, Tropical 
Jellies — emg oe Citrus Candy, 
Blossom Honey. utifully decorated....$18. 
No. 2 SPECIAL OELUXE PACK (45 Ibs.) 
Half crate, assorted same as above........... $10.00 
No. 3 FULL ~~ (90 Ibs.) 

Large Oranges, Gr af at or Ass’t......... 

No. 4 Le a CRATE (48 Ibs.) 


. % No. 5 "ausheL Basket ($5 ibs.) 
«| \\ Same s No. 


7.00 
EXPRESS No. 6 SPECIAL susie: BASKET (55 Ibs.) 
CHARGES Special pack Oranges, Grapefruit, Tangerines, 
pasnis one jar each Citrus preserves and ‘ange 
i poaeme & Honey. Nicely decorated with — 
East of Mississir River 
7 "S MONTHER" Subscription 
Full crate each month for 5 months. No. 1 in 
Dec., No. 3 in Jan., Feb., March, April. 
SPECIAL $50.00 
No. 8 "3 MONTHER" Subscription 
No. 1 in Dec., No. 3 in Jan., No. Kad 
L $30.00 
Express Prepaid (West of Miss. y wnt 10%) 




























WIGWAM GROVES 


REFERENCES 
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Where your funds are concerned 
SOUND MANAGEMENT 


Should be your first concern! 
x 
. in STANDARD FEDERAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN ASSOCIATION you get— 


the sound management which assures the 
wise investment of your funds under the 
direction of these officers and directors. 

Sf 


C. S. Dykstre—Provost at University of 
California at Los Angeles 


Geo. M. Bason—Past President, National 
Savings and Loan League 
Norman M. Lyon—Captain, U.S.N.R. 


C. C. McKee—Engineer, Department ef 
Water and Power 


Dwight W. Stephenson—Attorney, Loeb 
and Loeb 


B. Bailey Webb—Physician and Surgeon 
* 


im Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association your savings earn the highest 
eurrent rate—2',%—and are federally in- 
sured up to $5,000 for each account. In- 
vestments made by the 10th of the month 
earn from the Ist. 


Send today, for latest fi ial t and your 
eopy ef “Califernia, Here I Come” a beautiful 
eight page boeklet of California views. 


SoH REO RO KRSTOAV SE DESH eoVETwW2e OF CO 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 S. OLIVE ST., LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 













HOW DOW THEORY SIGNALED 


MARKETCRASH 


7 DAYS IN ADVANCE! 


How DOW THEORY signaled recent 
stock market panic 7 days before 
first big crash explained in chart 
and August 27 "sell" letter. Supple- 
mentary data shows how Theory can 
be of great aid in months ahead. 
Send $! for material plus current let- 


ter and investment brochure. 
FM 1115 


DOW THEORY 
FORECASTS 


LE ROY B. EVANS, DIRECTOR 
CHICAGO ADDRESS: 20 WEST JACKSON 











“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 
GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26th AVENUE 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FLA. 











jolie some notable exceptions, the 
earnings experience of the ma- 
chine tool industry during the first 
half of this year did not come up to 
expectations, despite sizable order 
backlogs and indications of continued 
good demand for the industry’s prod- 
ucts. With the elim‘nation of military 
business, a fairly sharp decline from 
wartime production levels was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Yet new orders were 
sufficiently heavy to point to very sat- 
isfactory earnings, what with sharply 
lower taxes and improved profit mar- 
gins following suspension of price 
ceilings earlier in the year. However, 
as elsewhere in American industry, 


STOCK ANALYSIS 


Good Recovery Potential in 
the Machine Tool Industry 


By E. A. KRAUSS 
at about $185 million. September 


shipments, reflecting continued pro- 
duction difficulties, dropped to some 
$25.5 million from $27 million in Aug. 
ust. Altogether, 1946 shipments are ex- 
pected to approximate $300 million, 
drastically down from the wartime 
peak, but still considerably better than 
the prewar high of $195 million in 
1937—-and 1937 generally was a year 
of gcod earnings. 1946, however, will 
see no commensurate increase in prof- 
its, largely due to higher production 
costs which, for competitive reasons, 
cannot be fully compensated for price- 
wise. 

As it is, this year’s earnings experi- 





Machine Too 





*9 mos. to June 30. 


**9 mos. to Sept. 30. 


| Companies 


-~Earnings per Share— 


1946 Div. Est. Div. Recent 1946 
1944 1945 (6 mos.) 1945 1946 = Price Price Range 
Black & Decker........ $2.23 $2.13 $3.49* $1.60 $2.20 34 46 -32% 
DEL sneneecusace 2.09 0.14d 2,77** 1.00 100 20 33%4-18% 
Bucyrus-Erie .......... 125 112 0.30 0.75 060 16 2556-14 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool 4.25 3.57 0.16 1.50 1.00 19 3734-18% 
Cincinnati Milling ..... 2.79 2.76 1.09 Nil 140 23 384%4-22% 
Monarch Mach. Tool... 3.37 2.67 1.35 2.00 100 29 45 -29 
|. i 5.36 4.88 1.40 2.60 2.60 37 63%4-36% 
National Acme ........ 3.46 3.58 2.32 2.00 2.00 28 41%-31 
Simmonds Saw & Steel 2.0 2.63 2.47 2.00 3.20 43 61 -38% 
WEES FUER occccccess 260 0,93 1.03 2.00 2.00 36 4744-31 


+ Actually paid so far this year. d—Deficit. 





production did not run smoothly. In 
many branches of the industry, output 
remained disappointing because of 
strikes in supplier industries and pro- 
tracted work stoppages in many plants. 
And currently, though strike troubles 
have largely disappeared, shortages of 
steel, copper, electric motors and other 
components continue to militate against 
full output. 

Here is how the industry situation 
shapes up statistically: Shipments for 
the first nine months amounted to $242 
million while new orders, for the 
same period, were better than $246 
million. The order backlog, about 
$178 million in January, now stands 





E. A. Krauss, economist and market analyst, 
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was formerly Managing Editor of the Maga- 
zine of Wall St. 


ence will be mixed, depending on the 
impact of earlier operating problems, 
the degree of price and tax relief, the 
effect of carrybacks and elimination of 
special charges. All this will make for 
considerable variation in net earnings, 
but many concerns should do better 
than last year. Given smoother operat- 
ing conditions in 1947, permitting full 
and uninterrupted production, profits 
may mount rapidly because. of the 
heavy leverage characteristic of the in- 
dustry, because of its large fixed over- 
head. 

One reason why the demand outlook 
is regarded broadly promising is the 
growing cost-consciousness of Ameri- 
can industry, and further pressure of 
wages against corporate profit mat- 
gins is bound to intensify it. Labor is 
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in the majority of manufacturing oper- 


the most important single cost element 


ations and under today’s conditions; 
therefore, the incentive to effect oper- 
ating economies by up-to-date machin- 
ery is becoming steadily stronger, par- 


‘ticularly in highly competitive indus- 


tries where sales and maintenance of 
trade position depend on strict cost 
control. 

Also, machine tool users generally 
prefer new equipment and, to, meet 
this demand, most companies have re- 
designed their lines for greater cost 
saving. It is a factor that should help 
mitigate the surplus problem; its im- 
pact on new production should not be 
as severe as previously expected. 
Moreover, there is still much guess- 
work about how many surplus tools 


will be salable. 


EXPORT ORDERS HEAVY 
Last but not least, foreign rehabili- 


tation needs are great and American 
industry alone is adequately equipped 
to supply these requirements on a large 
scale. Export orders today are quite 
heavy and shipments abroad should 
reach new peaks over the next year. 

Combined, the factors enumerated 
point to large and profitable business, 
with profit margins benefitting from 
price decontrol in capital goods indus- 
tries, in further extension of the pros- 
perity cycle that had its inception just 
before the outbreak of the European 
war. Traditionally, of course, the in- 
dustry is highly cyclical, and extremely 
sensitive to changes in business con- 
ditions. 

Marketwise, the group has to a large 
extent participated in general market 
strength following the war’s end, after 
a role of aloofness during most of the 
war period. During the latest market 
break, the stocks have declined with 
the rest. At today’s lower prices, se- 
lected shares offer attractive speculative 
possibilities, once the market resumes 
its upward course, with the leverage 
factor an important element in their 
appreciation potential. 

Listed in the accompanying tabula- 
tion are the stocks of ten companies, 
many of which should do better, earn- 
ingswise, than last year. Those which 
suffered earnings setbacks during the 
first half year due to operating diffi- 
culties, should make a good recovery. 
Based on 1947 profit potentials, these 
stocks appear moderately priced at 
current levels. Their business and earn- 
ings outlook is above average. 
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~ 
Major Angas 
Forecast the Panic 


Although Major Angas cautiously* sold out too soon in the late boom, since he 
rightly considered the boom was highly frothy in character and largely in the nature 
of a “fools’ paradise,” it is notable that in the few weeks prior to the crash, Major 
Angas definitely declared “that the market was then ripe for a sudden panic.” 
In fact, his prior bulletin (Dow at 197) was entitled, “Ingredients of a Panic— 
Stay Out.” 


It is rare that an investment adviser will risk his reputation with such pronounced 
emphatic views. 


*(Every investment consultant knows that if he advises “All Cash” he will halve 
his own business!) 


Major Angas’ clients were completely in cash before the panic . . . following to 
the letter his much-advertised policy of selling in the booms so as to re-buy in the 
panics. That is strategy, and tactics! But what of the future? 


In three recent bulletins, Major Angas gives his views as to what he regards ae 
the best and most reasonable answers to the following puzzling questions: 

1. Have we just seen the climactic end of the shortest bear market on record? 

2. Or was the recent semi-panic merely the first leg of a lengthy new bear market? 

3. How far down might stocks eventually fall, after a rally? 

4. What are the forces making for further declines later on?..Or is a new boom in the offing P 

5. How will the $27,000,000,000 crash in ‘“‘securities’’ affect trade? 

6. What could turn the current trade boom into a trade slump? 

7. What are the 6 Illusions of the Crowd from which the market is still suffering? 
All these provocative questions are given crisp replies. 

s 


The three Digests (167, 170 and 171) are entitled: 
Ingredients of a Panic—Stay Out 
The Coming Rally 


Bear Market Not Yet Over 


Major Angas also tells investors what to do (a) if they are now stuck with stocks; 
(b) what policy to follow if they want to trade for the next intermediate swing. 
He clearly answers the popular questions ‘‘Should I sell out? Hold.on? Buy more? or Institute 
stoploss orders?” 

He further makes definite suggestions as to WHEN TO SELL in the course of the (com- 
ing) rally. 


This is the sort of Digest that you will want to read at once. The normal price of a Digest is 
$2, but you will receive BOTH the above for $2, [) Or, gratis with a regular subscription, 


hereunder. (Cash. Return adot.) 
DIGESTS ...... ONE YEAR $25 () 3 MOS. $8 [J 
WIRES ........ ONE YEAR $25 () 3 MOS. $10 (J 


40% OFF on a "COMBINED" Annual Digest-and- 
Wire subscription. Only $30 () (Instead of $50.) 


Annual subscribers will also receive, on request only, 
brilliant $5 best seller, ‘Investment for Appreciation.” 


Digests and Wire issued as market conditions warrant. 


Den’t just buy isolated issues. Subscribe, and follow the developing panorama for one year. 


Imaginative minority opinion is usually right in the end. Always read Major Angas, particularly 
when you think he is wrong. 


Major Angas has now hit seven market collapses in a row. His record over the years is remark- 
able despite mistakes in 1937 and 1945. Prior to 1945 he hit nine out of ten intermediate swings. 
No wonder his fame is world-wide as a provocative forecaster. 


Consultation, by appointment only, Two Hundred Dollars. 
F-1115 


ANGAS 
a 


570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 














2 LOW - PRICED 
SPECIAL 
SITUATIONS 


Our staff has uncovered 2 low- 
priced issues which we believe 
possess better than average price 


appreciation features for the 
coming intermediate recovery. 
To new readers only, we will 
: 
a 


send the above recommenda- 
tions, our current Bulletin which 
lists important nearby Cyclical 
Key Period for inception of a 
strong uptrend, plus Bulletins 
of Nov. 15, 19, 22 and 26th, on 
receipt of only 


Those who respond promptly 
will also receive copy of “A 
Study of the 12 Bear Markets 
Since 1899” (regular price $3) 
entirely free! 


Regular term subscription rates: 
Six months’ service.. 


$55 0 
One year’s service... $100 [J 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


: Div. F-1115, Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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WHAT NOW 


AFTER 


MARKET BREAK? 


Would you like to check your 
investment strategy with that 
of Babson’s? If so, clip this 
advertisement, send it to us with 
a list of 7 securities you own. 
We'll tell you whether our strategy 
is to Hold or Switch. No cost 
or obligation. Write Dept. F.45. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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2S AAAS. 
CYCLOTRON STOCK MARKET COURSE 


(An Intensive Ceurse in Stock Market Analysis) 
An Exact Deseription of the 3 Basie Cyelctron Trading 
and Bear Market 


Signals plus an analysis of every Bull 

Signal from 1896 to the t. —— Research Data 
and Traders. 

SEND FOR FREE PARTICULARS 


Now Made Available to 
CYCLOTRON TRADING SERVICES 
(412 AMSTERDAM RD., COVINGTON 55, KENTUCKY 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 





Depression Talk Discounted 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


May July August 





INFLUENCED largely by this Autumn’s 
sharp drop in stock prices, many mar- 
ket commentators are talking about a 
“coming business depression.” Prob- 
ably never before, during a period of 
good business, has there been so much 
advertising of a future slump. For this 
reason alone such forecasts now have 
scant merit. Things which everyone 
can see are not things of the future; 
they are either present or past. 

In the current instance, our post-war 
depression is past. 

Industrial production in this coun- 
try has already declined proportion- 
ately further than it did in post-World 
War I period. Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production last 
February stood 38% below wartime 
peak. (A corresponding slump of 36% 
occurred in period 1917-1921, based 
on Standard Statistics’ index.) Since 
February this year, rate of industrial 
output has risen about 17% and is 
now at highest peacetime level on 
record. 

Activity in Durable Goods is key to 
business cycle. 

Rate of production here declined al- 
most two-thirds from wartime peak to 
early 1946 post-war low. Subsequent 
reconversion upswing has lifted rate 
about 50%. With so much clearance 
over post-war bottom, there is ample 
room for readjustment without endan- 
gering that bottom. 


September October November December 


Overwhelming Republican victory 
in first post-war election now paves 
way for corrective legislation in fields 
of labor, taxation, public finance and 
bureaucracy in general. 

Nation’s voters have turned de 
cisively away from Leftward leader- 
ship and back to the Right. Over 
longer-term this development is virtu- 
ally certain to find favorable reflection 
in stock values. 


While renewed confidence is war- 
ranted in future of private enterprise 
in general, some of best buys now 
appear in such stock groups as: Steel, 
Copper, Farm Machinery, Railroad 
Equipment and Building. 

For short-term speculation Rails 
have much to commend them. Traffic 
volume continues high and market has 
not yet made allowance for coming 
freight rate boost. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates en request. 











LOANS-—-LOANS 


Listed Stocks 
U. S. Government Securities 


Approved Life Insurance Policies 
(Minimum Loan $2,500) 
Information on Request 


D. H. BLAIR & CO., Inc. 


29 Broadway New York 6 
Tel.: WHitehall 3-2894 
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ease of high taxes on current 
income, especially in the upper 
surtax brackets, many investors are 
interested only in profits on stocks 
held for more than six months. In at- 
tempting to look ahead for six months 
or a year, the outlook appears mixed 
with regard to the different stock 
groups. 

Since last Summer, the Dow-Jones 
industrial stock averages have declined 
from above 200 to 160, with a ten- 
dency to flatten out during October. 
A normal general rally from the low 
point would be a logical development 
—perhaps a third or half of the loss 
might be regained. 

But I think the beginning of a real 
bull market will be delayed until many 
of the troublesome things now existing 
are in prospect of being corrected. 

And it is possible before this hap- 
pens the averages will be moderately 
lower than the October lows. I rather 
suspect it will be next Spring before 
one will be able to see ahead very 
clearly. 

The New Congress is expected to 
make numerous important changes in 
the field of taxation, in the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, and in the field 
of price controls, also credit restric- 
tions. 









MODERATE WAGE RISES 


A new round. of wage increases 
looms ahead, but I think, if granted, 
they will be moderate, and coupled 
with a provision permitting their re- 
duction as the cost of living declines, 
or having some tie-up with the produc- 
tion efficiency of the workers. 

I think commodity prices are headed 
for lower levels. 

For only the fifth time since 1790 
cotton recently sold around 39 cents 
& pound. (Rayon staple, ready to 
spin, was selling at half the price of 
cotton staple, ready to spin.) When- 
ever cotton sold at that level, it never 
stayed there long. Supplies of textiles 
are increasing rapidly. There need be 
no surprise at the recent panic decline 
in cotton prices. It seems to me that 
cotton in the low 20s would be high 
enough just now, and that government 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Bull Market Delayed 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


efforts to control the price will ulti- 
mately have an effect opposite to that 
intended. 

Wheat, corn, etc., are likewise sell- 
ing at extremely high levels, along 
with butter, eggs, meat, poultry, etc. 
Very likely, Europe will be more self- 
sustaining next year; our shipments 
or gifts of food to Europe will doubt- 
less decline. Wheat, now around $2 per 
bushel, might decline to around $1.50 
next year. 

Of course, a decline in commodity 
prices creates repercussions in the 
business world, because it reduces the 
buying power of the 60 millions of 
people in the farming districts. Stocks 
always decline first; commodities and 
business follow. 


LOGICAL LEADERS 


Prices of some items, such as metals, 
have been kept too low, by government 
controls. Once removed from such con- 
trols, the industries which have vir- 
tually been in the “doghouse” for so 
long, should be the leaders in the next 
bull market. In this group are the 
steels, coppers, utilities, refractories, 
and various special stocks. 

It would not be logical to expect the 
leaders to be the groups which ad- 
vanced spectacularly during the recent 
bull market, such as liquors, movies, 
department stores and mail orders, tex- 
tiles, airlines, publishing. These stocks 
had their day; and the most one should 
expect are normal rallies from time to 
time with the general market. Last 
Spring, I consistently advised the sale 
of these stocks. 

For those interested in bonds and 
preferred stocks: Commercial loans 
have been increasing steadily and sub- 
stantially. This trend is likely to con- 
tinue. Interest rates in this field seem 
certain to advance, and might cause 
moderately lower prices for high-grade 
bonds and preferred stocks within the 
next year. It seems to me that later on, 
best corporation bonds will sell around 
a 314% yield basis, instead of the 
present 254% basis. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article: will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








Stocks Which Out-Perform 
“The Market” 
—Percentage-Wise 





Ask for Report F-58 


New York City Tel. 








It is common knowledge some stocks 


far out-perform others percentage-wise. 
The list, of course, changes. We provide 
a factual analysis of the Gain and Loss 
Indexes recorded by 450 stocks (not only 
what they did on previous moves, but 
their relative performance percentage- 
= as a move ene This analysis 
elps . 


(a) Eliminate sluggish issues with below- 


average Gain Indexes, thus minimiz- 
ing tying up capital in slow-movers; 


(b) Select dividend-paying stecks whose 


Gain Indexes exceed their Loss In- 
dexes in a manner which indicates 
they appear likely to out-perform 
“the market” in general; 


(c) Eliminate issues with inconsistent 


characteristics, in which the risk is 
excessive; 


(da) Select possible fast-moving, special 


situation type stocks which appear 
to afford good speculative possibilities. 


Perhaps you would care to examine 
the several year record of this analy- 
sis (and the current list) . to de- 
termine for yourself whether or not 
it is possible, by basing stock selec- 
tion on this factual information, to 
make $1 de the work of $2 with rea- 
sonable consistency. 


Send $1 to cover costs 


MANSFIELD MILLS 
COMPANY 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
2 East Avenue 




















OUTSTANDING 


35 STOCKS 
Just Rated “ Buy” 


NITED SERVICE has just 

issued new “BUY” advices 
on a diversified list of 35 stocks 
selected as most attractive for cur- 
rent putchase from the 129 issues 
on UNITED’s Supervised List. 

Be prepared to take advantage 
of opportunities now offered in the 
Stock Market by receiving this 
list, which includes: 

14 stocks for profit 

9 quality income stocks 


6 high grade growth stocks 
6 undervalued preferreds 


This Report also lists attractive bonds 
with yields up to 8%, with interesting 
appreciation possibilities. 


For an introductory copy of this 
Report without obligation— 


Send for Bulletin FM-60 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ ry Boston 16, Mass 








FORBES—America's Fastest- 
Growing Business Magazine 








THE NATIONAL BREWING CO., BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 




















How to Invest 
Scientifically— 
Hence Successfully 


Many investors depend upon hunches. tips, 

chance remarks, and “inside dope.”’ Such 

— are all emotional. They breed 
ilure. 


To invest successfully you need scientific 
data—facts. 


THE SENSITIVE INDEX 


is a factual study based upon the action ef 
the market. No opinions, judgment, feel- 
ings or prejudices enter into its data. 


A STUDY FOR BOTH TOPS 
AND BOTTOMS 


Previeusly the SENSITIVE INDEX was e« 
study only for tops. Now it is as reliable 
for bettoms. We believe it to give the 
best indications of strong or weak buying 
and selling. 


We call it the most amazing method for 
judging tops and bottoms. ou, we be- 
lieve, will consider it the greatest discovery 
ef all market studies. 


SPECIAL—OFFER TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS 


Te demonstrate this service and our faith 
in it we make this special offer: We will 
send = eur bulletins for 3 months fer 
and 10.00 if you have never tried it be- 


cena OFFER—This is a limited time 
offer. Send in yeur order NOW. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Dept. FE 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

















InvestoRS League 





NON-PROFIT 
MEMBERSHIP 
NON-PARTISAN 





B, C. FORBES, PRESIDENT 





B, A, JAVITS, VICE-PRES. AND CEN. COUNSEL 





New Developments 


T the League’s Fourth Annual 

Meeting, held last month, B. C. 
Forbes, Benjamin A. Javits, and Ger- 
trude Weiner were re-elected directors 
for the coming year, and the appoint- 
ment as directors of Mrs. M. C. Wal- 
ther, prominent Philadelphia-New York 
business woman, and Joseph D. Good- 
man, well-known financial and invest- 
ment expert, was confirmed. 

Following the meeting, new by-laws 
were put in effect providing for the 
decentralizing of the League’s activities 
by States and regions. A plan has 
been formulated for management of 
the League to be vested in a Board of 
Delegates representative of every part 
of the country, State members to do 
the job of organizing local units. 
Members were invited to give their 
ideas as to how their States and com- 
munities could best be organized. 

“Under the new plan,” B. A. Javits, 
vice-president, explained, “members 
will be asked to undertake activities 
which will bring the League’s influence 
to bear to help the investor: for in- 
stance, petitions of members to the 
President, insisting on some action 
that will eliminate the constant threat- 
ened danger of strikes; also, activity 
calculated to mitigate or lessen the 
danger of stock market upheavals— 
many members feel that the 100% 
margin requirements of the Federal 
Reserve Bank are unfair and make the 
stock market vulnerable. 

“In addition, there are occasions, 
such as the present, when investors 
should communicate with insurance 
companies so that they, in turn, could 
help the railroads, since they are the 
largest bondholders, to get justice by 
way of increased freight rates. Since 
there are many millions of investors 
who are policyholders, it is their duty 
to communicate with the insurance 
companies to go to the aid of. the 
railroads.” 


PRESSURE GROUPS 


N. J. Paulson, the League’s Wash- 
ington representative, who is on the 
job every day, on Capitol Hill, keep- 
ing his eyes and ears open on behalf 
of pending and actual legislation, 


hearings, conferences, etc., which in 
any way affect the interests of stock- 
holders, pointed out that “pressure 
groups do not have the stigma which 
existed before—in fact, they are con- 
sidered almost the fourth branch of 
our system of checks and balances: 
some members of Congress have stated 
to me that these groups are one of 
the means of ascertaining the opinions 
and wishes of their constituents.” 

Mr. Paulson declared: 

“The League did well during the 


‘last session. Letters from members of 


the 79th Congress are evidence that 
we have built a sound and constructive 
program. We must do more in the next 
session. Our accomplishments, with 
our meager membership in the past, 
can be increased in proportion as 
membership increases. The League's 
vote-getting potential is necessary to 
make workable our program. The CIO. 
PAC has exercised a militant approach 
in acquiring voting strength. Others 
are strongly organized. Our objective 
must be a deliberate program to secure 
voting parity with them. This can be 
done only by increasing our member- 
ship greatly.” 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


The following officers were re-elected 
to serve for the coming year: B. C. 
Forbes, president; B. A. Javits, vice- 
president; G. Weiner, secretary. 





INVESTORS LEAGUE, inc. 


175 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


I enclose $.............. 
$ 5. Associate Member .......... Oo 
$ 10. Active Member ............. oO 
$ 25. Cooperating Member ........ oO 
$100. Sustaining Member .......... oO 
Up to $499—Contributing Member. . .[] 
SE pene ahaha Dh ane as anae 
(Please Print Name Clearly) 
cab c the crecd butane, cUticase 


ee 


ee 


Any Investor may afllate with the Langue by sige 
ane eppmeeen and oS. tn addi- 
tion to all mem * 
Certificate Rae, esas is sent to Mom 
Joining for $25 or mere. 


Please send me.............. copies of 
League literature for distribution. 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forpes: readers, Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


208. How To BE A Super SECRETARY: A 
clever little brochure giving inside tips on 
what the average Boss wants in a secretary. 
Tells them in an informal manner, also gives 
the Boss’s pet peeves. Good reading for per- 
sonnel managers, too. 


209. ORGANIZATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SuccessFuL Export Business: An interest- 
ing booklet by an authority in the field. 
Gives the background against which the 
exporter must work, as well as some prac- 
tical advice to managements planning to 
enter foreign trade. 


210. ANNUAL Report—20 Years or Proc- 
ress: A leading airline presents its fiscal 
and historic developmental progress in the 
form of a well-documented, profusely illus- 
trated brochure. An unusual presentation of 
the annual financial statement, it’s a good 
example of public relations in action. 


211. Banks AND SMALL Business: Must 
reading for all those interested in providing 
or securing credit for the small business 
man. Surveys recent developments in this 
field, relates the steps taken by American 
bankers to meet this need. A keen analysis 


of one of the top credit problems in our 
economy. 


212. Tue Story or Lire INsurANcE: A 
well-prepared booklet giving thumb-nail 
sketches of pertinent data on the business. 
Explains many phases of insurance company 
activities in an easy-to-read style. Important 
reading for all purchasers of life insurance. 


213. Tae Goat or Steapy EMPLOYMENT: 
Fine example of current economic thinking 
by one of America’s top industrialists. Dis- 
cusses today’s problems in terms applicable 
to both the worker and employer. Sound, 


cogent reasoning on a topic of universal {n- . 


terest. 


214. Wat G.M. Diesets Do. A clever 
little brochure describing in verse and 


. Sketches the varied jobs now being per- 


formed by Diesel engines throughout the 
country. 


215. CLassirrep Directory, 1946: An in- 
troduction to the members of the Association 
of Consulting Chemists and Chemical Engi- 
neers, Furnishes their names, qualifications, 
type of service they and their organizations 
are prepared to render. Valuable reference 

on an important profession. 


216. A New Concert oF AUTOMOTIVE 
Propuction AND DistRIBUTION: Interesting 
Presentation of one company’s post-war prob- 
lems in design and engineering. Tells how 
the concern evolved a new product policy, 
and how it reshaped its corporate philosophy. 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 14, 1946, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
November 16, 1946. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 





EE TIRE & RUBBER CO. of N.Y., Inc. 

















Wma. J. WrLiiaMs, 
V. Pres. & Secretary 





LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


TIRES, TUBES & SUNDRIES 
Conshohocken, Pa 





The Board of Directors has this 
day declared an extra dividend 
of $1.00 per share on the out- 
standing capital stock of the cor- 
poration, payable December 16, 
1946, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 
2, 1946. Books will not be closed. 
A. S. POUCHOT 
October 24, 1946 Treasurer 














C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable January 2, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 14, 1946. Books will 
not close. 

SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 




















Your dividend notice in ForBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 








Cc CONTINENTAL 

CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
The year end dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable December 16, 1946, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 


November 25, 1946. Books will not close. 
SHE K McKEWEN, Treasurer. 














ANNUAL FORECAST for 1947 


The most comprehensive and profit pointing survey 
of its kind ever issued by this service. 


24 Pages of facts, figures and predictions. Our definite market opinion 
on most of the 1054 listed common stocks. Another section will pro- 
vide a complete list of all stocks priced from 1 to 20 which are rated 


“above average”’ or higher. 


In addition to the wide range of specific securities covered, this report 
will include original Investment Studies on the kind of securities offer- 


ing you the best prospects for 1947. 


Mail $1 with this ad and your name and 
address for this important annual forecast. 
At no added cost you will get the next 3 is- 
sues of Poor’s Investment Advisory Service. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. A351—172 
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THOUGHTS 


-... on the Business of Life 


We should not be devoting ourselves 
to examining historical claims or the 
supposed interests of particular states. 
We should keep before our minds the 
simple objective of removing from 
hearts of the common people in all 
lands the brooding fear of another war 
and of enabling them to live together 
as good citizens, not only of their own 
states, but of Europe and the world. 

—CLEMENT R. ATTLEE. 


The dissemination of information is 
vne of the cornerstones of modern 
crvilization. —Joun F. Bunpp. 


There are two ways of meeting dif- 
ficulties: you alter the difficulties, or 
you alter yourself to meet them. 

—PHYLLIs BoTTOME. 


I have three precious things which 
I hold fast and prize. The first is gen- 
tleness; the second is frugality; the 
third is humility, which keeps me from 
putting myself before others. Be gen- 
tle and you can be bold; be frugal 
and you can be liberal; avoid putting 
yourself before others and you can 
tecome a leader among men. 
—Lao-Tzu. 


Experience has fully demonstrated 
that the national income and the stand- 
ard of living have a direct relation to 
educational standards. More money 
spent for education means higher in- 
cume for all the people and a higher 
standard of living. High educational 
standards provide a better guarantee 
of higher national income and higher 
standards of living than do the superi- 
or natural resources of a country. 

—James L. DonneELLY. 


The uprisings of 1789 cost Louis 
XVI some prerogatives, but four years 
later a valueless currency cost him his 
head. Germany’s inflation of the Nine- 
teen Twenties laid the foundation upon 
which Hitler built. Indeed, a runaway 
inflation is the goal of revolutionists. 
The maxim of that apostle of revolu- 
tion, Lenin, was “Debauch the cur- 
rency!” —Epcar M. QuEENy. 


Life affords no higher pleasure than 
that of surmounting difficulties, pass- 
ing from one step of success to another, 
forming new wishes and seeing them 
gratified. He that labors in any great 
or laudable undertaking has his fa- 
tigues first supported by hope and 
afterward rewarded by joy. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


I have never found a man who knew 
how to take care of me, and reason- 
ing from that point out, I conjecture 
that there isn’t any man who knows 
how to take care of all the people of 
the United States.—Wooprow WILson. 


Anger is momentary madness, so 
control your passion or it will control 
you. —Horace. 


The effects of our actions may be 
postponed but they are never lost. 
There is an inevitable reward for good 
deeds and an inescapable punishment 
for bad. Meditate upon this truth, and 
seek always to earn good wages from 
Destiny. —Wu Mince Fu. 


Natural resources of the world are 
distributed unequally among different 
countries and so is the population of 
the world. Distribution of resources is 
imperfectly related to the distribution 
of population, and trade between coun- 
tries is the principal door to progress 
for all. It is peculiarly true of trade 
that the whole is greater than the sum 
of its parts. —Joun G. WINANT. 





A TEXT 


And it shall be, if thou shalt 
forget the Lord thy God, and 
walk after other gods, and 
serve them, and worship 
them, I testify against you 
this day that ye shall surely 
perish DeEuTERONOMY 8:9. 
Sent in by L. A. Hartung, Fort 
Worth, Texas. What's your favor- 


ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











There is permanence to nothing but 
truth, which is eternal. Footholds are 
transitory things. There is continual 
movement in all Nature. Never does jt 
remain the same. Changes are forever 
at work. None of us really finishes 
anything. We are cogs in a great ma. 
chine which we call life. We take up 
tasks in association with others. We 
only own our homes for a little while, 
and then pass them on for others to 
reconstruct, or tear down. We have no 
earthly permanent foothold anywhere, 
We are scholars in a great school 
called life. In the spiritual world alone 
can we have an ever-abiding foothold. 

—GEorGE MATTHEW ADams. 


The veteran sales manager, when 
asked what kind of men he liked to 
hire, said: “Salesmen are like bananas, 
When bananas are green, they are still 
growing. When they turn yellow, 
they’re ripe and finally rot. A salesman 


grows as long as he is willing to learn.” - 


—SouTHWEST HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT DEALER. 


It is not the nature of man to keep 
going forward; it has its ebbs and 
flows. —PASCcAL. 


A man who stops growing is dying. 

A man who stands still is going 
backwards. 

A man who stops reading becomes 
stagnant. 

A man who stops thinking is men- 
tally dead. 

A man who stops praying is spir- 
itually dead. —Wm. J. H. BorTcken. 


Until someone has lighted on the 
secret of making men’s minds more 
accurate, all the progress that can be 
made in the discovery of truth will not 
prevent their reasoning falsely; and 
the further anyone attempts to speed 
them beyond the common notions, the 
more he will lay them open to error. 

—VAUVENARGUES. 


Your failures won’t harm you until 
you begin blaming them on the other 
fellow. —OFFICE EcoNoMISsT. 


The moral law lies at the center of 
Nature and radiates to the circumfer- 
ence. It is the pith and marrow of 
every substance, every relation and 
every process. —EMERSON. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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The U-S-$ Label has a 


host of friends who 





know it as the mark 





of quality steel... 








| sa the war, steel product manufacturers in rapidly 
increasing numbers had discovered a significant fact: that 
by putting U-S-S Labels on the products they made, they 
immediately stepped up the sales personality of those prod- 
ucts substantially. The public bought them more willingly, 
more quickly and in larger quantities. 


And small wonder. For no other trade-mark in the steel 
industry was being more consistently or widely advertised in 
the nation’s best-read periodicals. No other trade-mark was 
being backed up by a more extensive sales and promotion 
program. 


Millions of Americans recognized and accepted the U-S-S 
Label as a dependable guide to good steel. It had a host of 
friends. 


The advertising and promotion of this well-known trade- 
mark has never slackened for a moment, even in the war years. 
It is today better known and more widely trusted than ever. 


So when products made of steel return in quantity to store 
shelves, the U-S-S Label on a product will be a bigger sales 
asset than ever. 


Manufacturers of quality steel products who desire more 


information on the use of U-S-S Labels, are invited to address 
inquiries to United States Steel, P. O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


INNING PERSONALI Ty 


A railroad crosstie is just a precisely processed 
piece of good timber. But it takes 16,000,000 of 
them to share the load day in and day out along the 
Norfolk and Western Railway. Each tie must be 
near-perfect . . . for each has a sturdy job to do in 
the railroad’s overall operation, 

The crosstie is another one of those “little” 
things which go to make up the railroads. Good, 
strong ties are an important part of good railroad- 
ing. And they take a terrific beating. Exhaustive 
experimentation proves that they must be made of 
wood. For over a long period of time, only 
wood can give strength and the required high 
degree of resiliency. 

Each tie is a work of science — carefully 
selected from the best timber, precisely cut 
to measure, critically inspected, chemically 


treated for long 

life, dated and installed 

by roadbed experts. With- 

out scientific treatment, the av- 

erage tie would last only seven 

years. The N. & W. maintains its 

own tie treating chemical plant, staffed 

by experienced men who know how to 
give long life and service to ties. Today, 

N. & W. ties have an average life of 20 years. 
Sleek passenger trains and heavy tonnage 
freight trains are rolling day and night over heavy 
steel rails on fast schedules to the markets and 
seaports of America — safely and smoothly, be- 

cause each tie helps to make it that way. 
Norfolk and Western ties are strong — and 
there are 16,000,000 of them to share the load 
.. & Sewe You. 
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SMITH of NORFOLK & WESTERN 


i bo serve all your plants 


wherever located 


i 








One Purchase Agreement — for all your 
plants, wherever located — is more economical, 
more efficient, through centralized control of 
purchasing. 


Insuring you uniform quality lubricants and 
fuels, and so, uniform performance and full oper- 
ating efficiency, plus... 


The Texas Company 


or) 
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plus 2300 Wholesale Supply Points 


The services of skilled Texaco Lubrication En- 
gineers to cooperate in increasing output, reducing 
costs. 


Telephone the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 Wholesale Supply Points — or write to The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 










—in all 
48 States 





